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Presidential  Address 

Delivered  at  Lincoln,  9th  March,  1957 

by 

Mr.  REG  MAY 

BIRD  BEHAVIOUR 

My  interest  in  all  wild  life  goes  back  as  far  as  I  can  remember; 
in  fact,  most  of  the  incidents  that  remain  most  vivid  and  clear  in  my 
mind,  traced  back  to  my  days  in  the  infant  classroom  at  school,  are 
associated  with  birds  and  the  first  to  the  age  of  three. 

I  did  not  take  up  bird-watching — bird-watching  took  me  up;  but 
I  have  never  been  just  a  bird-watcher.  It’s  the  beauty  of  birds,  the 
stirring  thrill  of  their  songs,  the  wildness  in  their  calls,  the  perfection 
of  flight  and  all  the  fascination  of  their  ways  of  obtaining  food,  building 
nests,  protecting  young  and,  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  all,  bird 
migration — and  then,  of  course,  to  the  born  naturalist,  the  wild  and 
remote  places  where  one  gets  to  find  them. 

Returning  to  childhood  and  teenage  years,  I  had  no  reliable  source 
of  information  on  the  birds  which  surrounded  me  apart  from  any  bird 
pictures  which  came  within  range  and  these  I  never  tired  of  looking  at, 
so  my  time  was  taken  up  with  slowly  finding  out  what  birds  made  what 
sounds  and  songs,  and  what  species  of  bird  I  had  seen.  I  thought 
Shrews’  voices  in  the  grass  were  probably  Grasshopper  Warblers  and 
was  led  to  believe  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  that  the  Turtle  Dove’s 
voice  was  the  croaking  of  some  mysterious  frog,  but,  for  once,  it  was  a 
shepherd  who  put  me  right.  I  had  no  field  glasses  in  those  days,  so 
I  concluded  that  my  first  singing  Tree  Pipit  was  a  young  Skylark 
learning  to  fly  and  sing. 

I  say  all  this  in  order  to  show  that  I  was  born  a  bird  lover;  such 
individuals  are  now  regarded  by  some  of  the  new  school  as  sentimental, 
so  now  we  have  all  become  bird-watchers!  Many  like  to  think  they 
are  scientists  almost  before  they  have  really  started.  Others,  I  believe, 
are  unconsciously  scientists.  I  just  enjoy  all  wild  things  and  like 
finding  out  what  they  are,  how  they  live  and  I  delight  in  the  localities 
where  they  live  even  if  they  don’t  happen  to  be  there  when  I  go. 

Having  slowly  become  able  to  know  one’s  birds  by  sight  and  sound, 
one  also  realizes  that  in  many  ways  they  seem  to  have  the  power  to 
act  as  individuals  and  we  are  in  some  cases  reminded  of  ourselves  in 
what  they  do  under  similar  circumstances.  Now,  I  don’t  propose  to 
stand  here  and  tell  you  that  birds  have  the  power  to  think,  but,  then, 
who  can  be  sure  that  they  can’t  in  some  unknown  way  think  just  a  tiny 
bit  ?  All  I  can  do  is  tell  you  of  a  few  incidents  and  of  the  behaviour 
of  some  birds  under  certain  circumstances  which  I  have  seen  myself 
as  an  ordinary  field  naturalist  and  which  have  led  me  to  believe  that 
birds  have  more  intelligence  than  they  are  given  credit  for. 
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As  one  often  sees  in  a  group  of  birds  of  one  species  individuals 
outstanding  in  richness  of  plumage  and  size — one  might  say  show 
specimens — so,  I  believe,  there  are  those  that  show  a  few  more  degrees 
of  intelligence  than  others  around  them  and  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
great  deal  of  individualism  going  on  in  the  bird  world  all  the  time 
which  is  not  revealed  unless  one  is  constantly  observing  wThat  is  going 
on  and  remembering  those  two  dangerous  words  “  never  ”  and  “  al¬ 
ways  ”  but  seldom  using  them  when  talking  about  birds. 

We  are  all  familiar,  no  doubt,  with  what  birds  can  be  brought, 
taught,  or  forced  by  circumstances  to  do  in  captivity.  I  have,  myself, 
for  many  years  housed  many  birds ;  at  first  I  did  so  in  order  to  have 
them  near  me  in  outdoor  aviaries  where  I  could  see  them  building 
nests,  but  mainly,  of  course,  to  satisfy  my  passion  for  them  as  beautiful 
creatures.  Later,  injured  birds  were  brought  to  our  house;  some  of 
them  recovered  and  flew  again  and  many  that  did  not  lived  on  for  years. 
One  of  these  was  a  fledgling  Linnet  male  which  I  placed  in  an  outdoor 
aviary  with  a  male  Chaffinch.  Its  first  sub-song  was  normal,  but  its 
full  song  became  that  of  a  Chaffinch  and  nothing  more  or  less.  I  had 
for  a  time  a  cock  Blackbird  given  to  me  by  Italian  prisoners  of  war 
and  its  song  was  bits  and  pieces,  taught  to  it,  most  probably,  by  one  of 
the  men.  This  reminded  me  of  a  childhood  picture  in  a  book  where 
a  boy  was  shown  giving  a  singing  lesson  to  a  Blackbird  in  a  wicker  cage 
by  playing  a  tin  whistle.  I  think  it  also  proved  that  a  Blackbird  could 
be  taught  to  sing  in  this  way.  Skylarks  which  breed  in  Redshank 
country  often  include  Redshank  calls  in  their  songs. 

What  I  should  like  to  talk  about  now  are  those  incidents  I  have 
seen  take  place  with  birds  in  the  wild  state  without  any  conscious 
human  influence.  As  a  result  of  a  classroom  nature  lesson,  given  from 
a  bird  book,  and  later  impressions  I  got  from  more  books,  I  was  led  to 
believe  that  a  beautiful  creature  like  the  Kingfisher  reared  its  family 
amid  a  mass  of  dirt  and  fish  bones,  but  common  sense  told  me  that  the 
Creator  of  such  a  superb  bird  must  have  provided  something  better 
than  this.  The  usual  length  of  a  Kingfisher’s  nesting  tunnel  prevents 
one  from  knowing  what  conditions  are  like  at  the  shallow  saucer  at 
the  far  end  where  the  nest  is.  After  years  of  waiting,  however,  I  found 
a  Kingfisher’s  nest  so  shallow  that  I  could,  with  the  light  of  a  cycle 
lamp,  see  the  Kingfisher  on  the  nest  and  see  the  eggs  when  the  bird 
was  off. 

When  the  young  were  well  on  their  way,  I  spent  a  most  thrilling 
evening  prying  into  the  Kingfisher’s  family  life.  When  the  parents 
were  absent  fishing  for  the  family,  I  soon  discovered  that,  apart  from 
a  few  inches  near  the  entrance,  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  tunnel 
and  the  saucer  was  perfectly  dry  and  clean.  I  had,  up  to  now,  wondered 
how,  during  the  few  seconds  the  Kingfisher  spent  within  its  burrow, 
it  managed  to  sort  out  whose  turn  it  was  to  receive  the  fish,  for  up  to 
then  I  thought  the  churring  noise  which  one  hears  at  a  Kingfisher’s 
nest  was  that  of  the  whole  family  in  chorus.  Then  the  whole  simple 
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and  wonderful  plan  was  revealed  to  me.  At  the  rim  of  the  saucer 
facing  the  narrow  tunnel  was  one  young  Kingfisher,  mouth  wide  open, 
into  which  opening  the  fish,  carried  lengthwise,  could  not  fail  to  enter, 
and  it  was  making  all  the  noise.  All  the  rest  appeared  to  be  asleep 
and  gentle  prodding  with  a  twig  had  no  effect  on  them,  but  when 
I  carefully  poked  the  twig  into  the  mouth  of  the  soloist,  I  was  surprised 
at  the  result :  simply  regarding  it  as  a  fish,  it  gulped  it  down  as  it  were, 
then  considering  itself  as  fed,  turned  round  and,  after  a  kind  of  marjorie- 
move-all,  it  settled  down  and  another  took  its  place  at  the  rim  of  the 
saucer  and  continued  the  solo.  Later,  after  another  such  performance, 
I  found  out  why  the  nest  was  not  dirty  around  the  saucer.  Before 
changing  places  the  bird  backed  a  few  inches  down  the  tunnel  and 
with  a  spitting  action  deposited  its  excreta  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
entrance  where,  due  to  the  downward  slope  of  the  tunnel,  moisture 
drained  to  the  outside.  I  think  we  can  safely  say  that  this  is  a  Creator’s 
wonderful  system  whereby  all  young  Kingfishers  can  be  reared  in 
darkness.  But  will  they  all  continue  to  live  their  lives  in  exactly  the 
same  way?  For,  in  order  to  catch  the  fishes  for  them,  the  parents 
may  have  dived  almost  directly  down  into  the  water,  or  made  a  slanting, 
outwards  dive,  or  from  a  perch  near  the  water  curved  upwards  in  flight 
to  a  higher  level  before  diving  downwards,  or  dived  after  first  hovering 
above  the  water :  will  they  all  be  such  expert  fishermen  and  all  have  the 
same  superb  timing  when  diving  for  fish  ? 

It  is  perhaps  in  their  struggle  for  existence  that  birds  seem  to  show 
their  individualism  and  intelligence  more  than  in  any  other  activity 
and  I  should  now  like  to  describe  a  few  examples  of  birds  obtaining 
food.  The  Crow  family,  I  think,  stands  high  on  the  list  and  the 
following  incident  seems  remarkable  to  me.  I  saw  a  Carrion  Crow 
fluttering  low  across  a  woodland  clearing.  It  appeared  to  be  bouncing 
in  the  air.  Glasses  revealed  a  weasel  running  through  the  grass 
carrying  its  catch,  which  proved  to  be  a  mouse.  The  weasel  became 
so  annoyed  by  the  Crow’s  attack  that  it  eventually  dropped  the  mouse 
and  turned  on  the  Crow.  The  Crow  just  bounced  away  from  each 
lunge  of  the  weasel,  while  Crow  number  two  pounced  on  the  mouse. 
I  watched  them  both  drift  from  the  scene  and  wondered  if  they  would 
share  the  prize:  I  think  that  would  be  asking  too  much,  but  who 
knows  ? 

Watching  Common  Gulls — a  much  better  name  is  Mew  Gulls — 
worm-hunting  in  a  grass  field,  I  noticed  odd  ones  that  appeared  to  be 
standing  still  with  the  bill  pointing  towards  the  ground.  Glasses 
revealed  that  their  feet  were  moving;  they  were,  in  fact,  marking  time 
at  the  double.  Now  and  then  a  capture  was  made.  I  discovered  by 
accident  that  stamping,  or  sometimes  just  walking  over  a  lawn,  will 
cause  worms  to  emerge  as  well  as  withdraw  below.  I  suppose  these 
odd  Mew  Gulls  discovered  this  by  accident  in  the  first  instance,  but 
they  remembered  to  go  on  doing  it.  I  have  seen  several  instances  of 
this  and  one  performance  by  a  Herring  Gull, 
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On  several  occasions  during  one  winter  I  saw  a  Waterhen,  unlike 
many  on  the  lake  feeding  in  the  usual  way,  had  found  out  that  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  Little  Grebes  around  it  was  able  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
its  food  from  the  mixture  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  underwater 
excursions  of  these  little  divers.  I  have  watched  two  Wigeon  quickly 
join  a  Coot  every  time  it  came  to  the  surface  and  take  a  share  of  the 
rotted  vegetation  brought  up  by  the  Coot;  likewise  two  Coots  picking 
from  the  surface  food  that  a  Whooper  Swan  was  disturbing  from  the 
mud  below. 

In  the  winter  of  1955  a  spell  of  severe  weather  killed,  I  believe, 
every  Redwing  that  wintered  in  Limber.  The  last  one  I  saw  surprised 
me  by  appearing  on  a  wheat  stack  while  it  was  being  threshed.  I  then 
saw  this  bird  delve  into  the  nest  of  a  mouse  and  fly  on  to  the  ground 
with  one  of  the  very  young  mice  which  it  pecked,  knocked,  shook  and 
ate.  After  two  days  there,  the  machine  was  moved  three  to  four 
hundred  yards  into  the  farmyard.  There  the  Redwing  carried  on. 
Owing  to  weather  conditions,  threshing  had  to  cease  at  mid-day  and 
for  all  the  following  day.  After  this  time  threshing  was  continued, 
but  the  Redwing  was  not  seen  again  and  I  did  not  record  another 
Redwing  until  the  Spring  when  on  one  occasion  only  I  saw  five  or  six 
obviously  moving  through  on  migration.  Previous  to  this  incident 
I  had  seen  a  Redwing  with  these  same  workmen  who  were  riddling 
potatoes  the  best  part  of  a  mile  from  the  threshing  site.  It  may  well 
have  been  the  same  bird  which  had  realized  that  by  keeping  with  these 
workmen  some  sort  of  a  food  supply  could  be  provided — in  this  case 
from  the  paring  of  soil  from  the  potato  clamp.  The  workmen  of 
course  never  doubted  that  it  was  the  same  bird.  One  might  say  why 
did  not  others  see  the  advantage  and  join  in?  Humans  would;  but 
would  they  all  ?  I  have  watched  a  party  of  lads  extracting  swreet 
chestnuts  from  the  prickly  husks.  One  lad  just  scraped  his  foot  across 
the  husk  and  was  able  to  pick  up  twice  as  many  nuts  as  the  others, 
easily  and  without  any  discomfort,  while  they  continued,  in  spite  of 
this,  to  go  on  opening  them  with  their  fingers — a  slow  and  uncomfort¬ 
able  way. 

Some  bird-men  I  have  met  have  shown  surprise  at  the  time  I  spend 
and  the  interest  I  have  in  finding  birds’  nests.  I  enjoy  finding  the 
nests.  In  boyhood  days  it  was  my  best  way  to  get  near  to  them  after 
I  had  realized  that  I  heard  songs  and  saw  birds  in  the  woods  in  summer 
that  I  never  saw  or  heard  in  winter.  Pictures  of  birds’  eggs  in  books 
only  helped  in  a  few  cases.  To  find  a  nest  along  with  a  party  usually 
ended  up  by  the  nest  becoming  empty,  so  I  spent  much  time  nesting 
alone  and  I  loved  it.  For  a  while  I  took  one  egg  from  one  full  clutch 
of  each  new  bird’s  nest  I  found  and  set  about  making  certain  what  bird’s 
nest  it  was  while  the  rest  of  the  clutch  were  being  hatched  and  the 
young  reared.  But  apart  from  this  a  bird’s  nest  with  its  eggs  was  to  me 
an  object  of  beauty  to  behold;  it  still  is  and  I  shall  go  on  finding  them 
as  long  as  I  can.  Many  nests  can  be  found  without  any  danger  to 
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the  birds,  for  by  nesting  one  finds  out  what  the  dangers  are  and  treats 
the  birds  accordingly.  In  fact,  many  can  be  found  by  listening  and 
watching  without  the  birds  even  knowing  they  have  been  discovered. 
Much  has  been  said  in  condemnation  of  bird-nesting — and  rightly  so — 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  that  the  average  person  hardly  dare  look  at  a 
nest  in  his  own  garden  or  show  it  to  his  children.  Pm  talking  of  those 
children  who  show  interest  and  can  perhaps  be  taught  and  brought  to 
realize  the  interest  and  beauty  in  nature  by  showing  them  nests  and 
through  such  instruction  a  beginning  is  made.  Let’s  have  more 
instruction  in  schools,  but  not  of  the  kind  where  handfuls  of  wild 
flowers  or  birds’  eggs  are  brought  to  school  by  the  children  and  accepted 
without  any  second  thoughts  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  You  are  all 
aware  of  the  latest  useless  effort  of  the  powers  that  be  with  regard  to 
the  law  on  bird-nesting. 

The  beautiful  mystery  of  bird  migration,  in  all  its  aspects,  never 
fails  to  arouse  within  the  soul  of  a  true  naturalist  a  feeling  of  sheer 
joy  and  wonder  as  one  watches  by  day  or  listens  by  night.  To  many, 
including  myself,  this  is  regarded  with  a  kind  of  awe  when  one  thinks 
how  soon  one  can  become  lost  merely  crossing  a  field  in  thick  fog  even 
though  one  has  worked  in  it  or  crossed  it  daily  for  years.  I  have  no 
intention  of  tying  myself  up  in  knots  on  bird  migration ;  many  people 
are  doing  that— and  the  birds  too!  To  me  it  is  a  great  and  wonderful 
plan  by  the  Master  Mind  of  a  wonderful  Creator  and  I  am  content  to 
go  on  regarding  it  as  just  a  beautiful  mystery.  We  hear  a  lot  about 
drift  and  migration  routes  and  this  is  no  doubt  true  so  far;  but  when 
it  comes  to  part  migration  routes,  etc.,  after  the  little  I  know  about  it, 
I  wonder  what  part  of  the  countryside  is  not  part  of  a  migration  route. 
What  I  don’t  agree  with  is  some  of  the  methods  being  used  in  order  to 
try  to  discover  how  these  remarkable  journeys  are  accomplished. 
Ringing  is  all  right  so  long  as  it  does  not  become  a  sort  of  game  where 
the  winner  can  boast  the  most  recoveries.  What  pleasure  bird 
photography  can  give  to  the  photographer  and  those  who  enjoy  the 
results  on  the  screen.  Television  nature  films  have  also  brought 
before  the  eyes  of  thousands  the  wonders  of  wild  life,  but  the  final 
episodes  of  one  excellent  series  when  wild  animals  were  being  run 
down  to  sheer  exhaustion  and  almost  strangled  by  ropes  in  order  to 
spend  the  rest  of  their  days  in  captivity,  to  me,  made  plain  hypocrisy 
of  the  comments  made  during  the  previous  programmes. 

To  come  nearer  home  and  in  case  I  am  thought  to  be  sticking  my 
neck  out  here,  I  know  very  little  indeed  of  photography,  but  I  do  know 
from  nearly  half  a  century  of  experience  something  of  the  dangers  of 
risking  too  much  in  order  to  get  at  all  costs  what  one  is  after  by  not 
going  slowly  and  putting  the  welfare  of  the  birds  first.  I  refer  now 
to  an  incident  I  watched  on  T.V.  concerning  a  family  of  rare  British 
breeding  birds,  Black-throated  Divers,  and  this  is  how  it  appeared  to 
me.  I  saw  a  family  of  Black-throated  Divers ;  that  the  parents  in  the 
scene  had  discovered  the  presence  of  the  photographer  was  to  me 
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obvious  and  they  showed  their  anxiety  by  hurriedly  escorting  their 
very  young  family  away  from  the  danger  they  suspected  bang  into  the 
path  of  a  real  danger,  another  Black-throated  Diver.  So,  instead  of 
sitting  back  and  enjoying  something  of  the  home-life  of  a  most  beautiful 
and  rare  British  bird,  I  saw  half  of  the  small  family — only  two — 
eliminated.  I  can  only  hope  the  other  half  survived.  To  be  fair  to 
the  photographer,  he  never  suspected  any  such  disaster  would  take 
place,  but  the  fact  remains  it  would  not  have  happened  as  it  did  if  he 
had  not  been  there.  If  he  had  been  caught  getting  the  eggs  a  heavy 
fine,  I  hope,  would  have  been  the  penalty.  If  I  had  gone  with  a  pair 
of  binoculars  and  no  money  to  give  away,  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  got  a  look  at  them.  However,  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Birds  are  doing  a  good  job,  but  we  don’t  want  to  carry  these  things 
to  the  stage  when  a  Society  has  to  be  formed  to  protect  birds  from 
photographers,  ringers  and  migration  experimenters.  In  the  meantime, 
we  might  do  worse  than  just  enjoy  birds  as  creatures  of  beauty  with 
some  intelligence  and  much  individuality,  as  the  following  few  incidents 
of  nesting  birds  will  perhaps  prove. 

I  passed  by  our  village  blacksmith’s  shop  one  morning  and  noticed 
a  donkey  standing  outside  the  shoeing  shed  waiting  to  have  its  shoes 
removed.  I  returned  a  few  minutes  later  and  on  its  back  stood  two 
Jackdaws  loading  up  with  beaksful  of  loose  hair  which  they  were  taking 
down  a  nearby  cottage  chimney  to  line  their  nest.  This  donkey  lived 
about  a  mile-and-a-half  away  and  I  was  not  able  to  find  out  how  long 
a  time  it  was  in  between  its  previous  visit  to  our  village:  I  had  not 
seen  it  there  for  years.  This  is  no  unusual  behaviour  of  Jackdaws 
if  they  are  in  daily  contact  with  animals,  but  it  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  sight  I  once  saw  of  soldiers,  with  two  officers  in  charge,  carrying 
boxes  of  anti-aircraft  shells  several  yards  when  a  few  yards  away  stood 
two  good  wheelbarrows.  The  Jackdaws  had  in  a  few  minutes  spotted 
the  advantage  provided  by  the  donkey.  I  have  known  a  pair  of  Missel 
Thrushes  build  most  of  their  nest  with  the  hair  left  after  a  pig  killing 
operation.  For  many  years  I  found  a  Turtle  Dove’s  nest  in  a  certain 
hedge.  For  two  years  running  this  nest  was  built  from  a  coil  of  wire¬ 
netting  nearby.  I  know  of  many  housewives  who  still  go  on  walking 
past  potholes  in  the  garden  path  to  dump  the  ashes  from  their  fire¬ 
grates  into  the  dustbin  even  when  the  holes  are  full  of  water. 

During  a  rather  long  walk  one  day  with  two  farming  brothers, 
near  the  gate  of  the  stackyard  I  noticed  out  of  my  eye  corner,  as  it  were, 
what  I  took  to  be  a  mouse  running  across  the  space  between  the  corner 
of  a  building  behind  me  to  the  wall  of  a  long  barn  half  right  from  where 
I  was  standing.  It  happened  several  times  and,  curious  to  know  what 
these  mice  were  doing,  when  the  farmers  went  indoors,  I  remained 
there  to  watch  more  carefully.  I  discovered  not  a  mouse  but  a  Wren 
carrying  food  to  a  family  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  up  which  it  more  or  less 
crept  after  running  instead  of  flying  across  this  opening.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  farmers  was  on  birds  and  they  did  not  mention  this 
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Wren’s  nest.  I  feel  certain  they  would  have  known  of  it  had  the  birds 
flown  and  not  run  across  this  opening. 

At  a  parish  meeting  I  heard  a  highly  educated  member  suggest 
that  a  letter  of  complaint  might  be  sent  to  the  local  council  to  the  effect 
that  the  dustmen  allowed  waste  paper  to  be  blown  around  his  premises 
as  they  emptied  his  dustbin.  The  obvious  remedy  of  simply  burning 
the  paper  on  the  kitchen  fire  or  stove  or  even  in  the  garden  apparently 
had  not  occurred  to  him  and  has  not  yet  occurred  to  thousands  of  the 
human  race.  Disused  chalk-pits  have  for  years  been  happy  hunting 
grounds  for  field  naturalists  and  pleasant  places  for  a  family  picnic. 
Many  are  now  disappearing  beneath  a  mass  of  stinking  rubbish.  We 
hear  a  lot  about  whole  towns  that  could  be  reduced  to  ashes  by  one 
blast  of  a  bomb:  I  am  left  wondering  why  nothing  has  been  invented 
to  reduce  all  this  rubbish  to  ashes,  instead  of  depriving  many  people 
of  the  pleasure  of  exploring  an  old  chalk-pit. 

For  a  masterpiece  of  human  intelligence  in  high  places,  one  just 
thinks  about  ground  nuts.  Blue  Tits  were  much  more  successful 
when  they  tried  milk  bottles  and  I  am  not  by  any  means  convinced 
that  it  was  mischief  or  unemployment  that  started  it.  I  know  of  two 
houses  where  so  far  the  Blue  Tit  has  not  been  known  to  interfere  with 
a  second  bottle  after  having  satisfied  itself  with  one.  The  following 
incident,  or  rather  the  reason  for  it,  is  anybody’s  guess.  I  had  left 
my  cycle  propped  in  its  usual  stand  against  a  fence,  as  I  had  done  for 
years,  and  still  do.  On  the  handlebars  hung  a  postal  parcel :  on  hearing 
a  tapping  sound  I  turned  to  see  a  Blue  Tit  pecking  at  and  tearing  off 
the  stamps,  but  it  did  not  stay  long,  nor  has  it  ever  happened  again, 
which  makes  me  think  the  Blue  Tit  thought  the  stamps  were  something 
eatable,  or  that  underneath  them  was  something  eatable.  I  may,  of 
course,  be  quite  wrong  and  it  may  have  been  mischief,  though  of  a  less 
obvious  kind  than  some  of  the  antics  of  such  birds  as  the  Jay,  Jackdaw 
or  Magpie.  If  it  had  been  mischief  I  think  it  would  have  occurred 
again. 

Apart  from  more  obvious  reasons,  I  believe  that  birds  also  sing  for 
sheer  joy  of  living  when  conditions  are  good,  as,  for  example,  on  one  of 
those  fine,  spring-like  mornings  in  January,  locally  known  as  weather 
breeders  (meaning  bad  weather  the  next  day);  on  such  a  morning  one 
hears  bird  voices  everywhere,  saying  something  if  not  actually  singing. 
Also,  on  such  mornings,  one  hears  snatches  of  song  and  much  whistling 
from  the  human  race,  but  should  the  following  morning  be  dull,  cold 
and  frosty,  one  hears  little  or  no  song  from  bird  or  man.  Who  can  be 
sure  that  birds  don’t  sometimes  play?  Watch  a  flock  of  Lapwings 
above  the  fields  in  autumn  sunshine.  When  Razorbills  or  Guillemots 
are  swimming  underwater,  see  how  many  times  they  surface  almost 
underneath  and  appear  to  stab  at  the  tail  end  of  one  casually  swimming 
on  the  surface.  I  have  watched  Rooks  literally  tumble  down  to  a 
group  of  Elm  trees,  when  on  their  way  to  the  fields  from  their  roosting 
wood  in  winter;  a  wonderful  sight  it  is,  too. 
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In  my  early  days  in  the  wood  near  my  home  I  soon  learned  that  if 
gamekeeper,  owner  or  forester  suddenly  appeared  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  stand  still  and  keep  still.  It  was  surprising  how  many  times  the 
dreaded  figure  passed  on  his  way  without  a  glance  in  my  direction  when 
only  a  few  yards  from  me.  I  have  known  a  sitting  Curlew  sit  still  on 
its  nest  if  approached  from  behind  a  moorland  ridge  and  not  rise 
when  I  passed  a  few  feet  away,  but  if  I  approached  from  the  opposite 
direction  she  would  slip  off  when  I  was  half  a  mile  awTay.  The  same 
behaviour  occurred  with  a  Common  Sandpiper  in  the  same  area.  Some 
Pheasants  will  run  away  from  the  sudden  appearance  of  man;  some  will 
fly,  others  just  sink  into  the  grass  or  land,  as  it  were,  and  are  not  noticed 
by  the  average  person  passing  by.  Have  not  these  birds  in  some  way 
realized  that  by  keeping  still  they  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  not  being 
discovered?  Others  of  the  same  species  panic  and  give  themselves 
away.  Movement  is  fatal  when  watching  birds  or  animals. 

In  searching  for  nests  one  usually  concentrates  on  certain  sites 
or  habitats  where  one  expects  to  find  the  nest,  but  here  and  there  wTe 
find  those  that  for  some  reason  decide  to  be  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  family,  as  it  were.  Take  for  example  Willow  Wrens  who  build 
nests  a  few  feet  from  ground  level  and  the  pair  wTho  built  their  nest  in  a 
haystack  completely  surrounded  by  buildings — and,  just  to  blow  up 
the  territory  theory  a  bit, — directly  above  it  was  the  nest  of  Spotted 
Flycatchers.  Working  a  group  of  small  ponds  one  evening,  I  found 
the  usual  nest  of  Waterhens  at  each  pond.  Four  nests  were  in  the 
usual  position  at  the  base  of  the  vegetation,  but  at  one  pond  I  came 
across  several  instances  where  the  blades  of  Reed  Mace  wrere  drawn 
and  plaited  together  some  four  feet  above  the  water  and  eventually  it 
turned  out  that  this  pair,  after  several  attempts,  had  succeeded  in 
making  a  suitable  platform  to  hold  their  nest  which  wras  there  with 
eggs.  It’s  no  uncommon  event  to  find  Waterhens  nesting  in  trees, 
but  this  reed  plaiting  effort  was  new  to  me.  Several  times  in  one 
certain  shrubbery  I  have  found  a  Blackcap’s  nest  anywhere  from  5  to 
12  feet  from  the  ground  and  there  was  the  Mallard’s  nest  where  9  duck¬ 
lings  were  safely  brought  to  earth  from  a  site  above  45  feet  from  the 
ground  on  the  limb  of  a  Pine  tree.  In  all  these  instances  the  nests 
were  amidst  plenty  of  normal  sites.  My  first  Corn  Bunting’s  nest 
was  in  a  hawthorn  hedge  amidst  cornfields  On  one  of  the  Hebridean 
Islands  a  small  colony  of  Herons  nest  in  the  reeds  on  the  border  of  a 
loch  even  though  there  are  plenty  of  trees  on  the  island.  Perhaps 
Herons  nested  there  before  any  trees  were  planted  or  maybe  the  first 
arrivals  there  came  from  stock  of  another  part  of  the  wrorld  where  the 
Heron  commonly  nests  in  reed  beds — I  don’t  know.  Nesting  pairs  of 
Mute  Swans  are  usually  something  of  a  menace  to  any  other  larger 
water  birds,  like  the  Great  Crested  Grebe,  and  will  chase  one  of  their 
own  kind  off  the  lake,  but  at  Abbotsbury  we  find  a  large  family  of 
tolerant  Mute  Swans.  If  all  the  young  of  the  high-nesting  Blackcaps 
I  have  mentioned  could  have  been  preserved,  would  a  race  of  high- 
nesting  Blackcaps  have  resulted  and,  in  the  same  way,  a  race  of  reed- 
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top  nesting  Waterhens  ?  I  wonder  what  made  a  Chiff  Chaff,  unmated, 
choose  a  weather  vane  as  its  daily  singing  perch  with  trees  all  around  in 
plenty  ?  Some  years  ago,  I  thought  for  a  few  minutes  I  had  recorded 
my  first  Chiff  Chaff  and  Willow  Warbler  together  and  then  I  discovered 
a  Chiff  Chaff  was  singing  its  own  notes  well  and  the  song  of  a  Willow 
WTarbler  fairly  well,  too.  This  happened  again  the  following  year  at 
the  same  spot,  so  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Warblers,  like  Swallows, 
will  return  to  the  same  site  if  they  survive  to  do  so. 

Birds  of  prey  are  often  comdemned  by  what  a  few  do  on  game¬ 
rearing  sites,  where  often  the  coops  and  broods  of  young  Pheasants 
are  placed  in  the  open  bang  on  the  ground  where  Owls  and  Kestrels 
have  hunted  for  rodents  for  years.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
these  conditions  and  those  under  w'hich  Pheasants  breed  naturally  and 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  scores  of  Kestrels  are  shot  because  one  has  been 
seen  taking  young  Pheasants  from  a  rearing  field  perhaps  somewhere 
else  or  years  ago.  I  know  of  a  few  keepers  who  take  the  trouble  to  find 
out  whether  or  not  a  bird  of  prey  is  really  doing  them  real  harm,  but 
there  are  still  those  who  shoot  everything  with  a  hooked  beak  and  leave 
it  at  that,  though  few,  I  believe,  are  as  stupid  as  this.  A  few  years  ago, 
during  a  severe  winter,  some  friends  of  mine  saw  on  a  gamekeeper’s 
gibbet  no  less  than  14  Barn  Owls  among  other  rodent-catching  birds 
of  prey.  I  visited  this  area  later  and  was  amazed  at  the  numerous 
rats  hanging  on  wire  and  trees  all  over  the  place :  a  series  of  piggeries 
was  the  answer  to  this.  Barn  Owls  live  on  rodents  and  fare  badly 
indeed  of  they  can’t  get  them :  here,  at  these  piggeries,  were  rodents  in 
plenty  and  here  these  hard-pressed  Barn  Owls  had  arrived  to  catch 
them,  only  to  be  shot  by  this  so-called  gamekeeper.  The  few  Sparrow 
Hawks  we  have  left  no  doubt  get  odd  Partridges,  but  not  the  amount 
that  game  preservers  would  have  us  believe.  I  have  spent  all  my  life 
mainly  out  of  doors,  usually  on  the  look  out  for  the  sight  of  a  Sparrow' 
Hawk  among  other  things,  and  so  far  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  Sparrow 
Hawk  with  its  prey  a  game  bird  of  any  sort.  Furthermore,  in  all  the 
nests  of  birds  of  prey  I  have  looked  into,  I  have  only  seen  one  game 
bird  in  the  larder — a  young  Pheasant — and  it  was  not  in  a  Sparrow 
Hawk’s  nest.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  seen  a  Sparrow  Hawk 
catch  a  few  Partridges,  I  have  seen  a  Sparrow  Hawk  catch  a  Magpie 
and  a  Jay  on  two  occasions  as  well  as  many  Wood  Pigeons  and  I  don’t 
suppose  anybody  would  object  to  the  number  of  Starlings  that  would 
be  taken  by  Sparrow  Hawks  if  we  had  them.  More  Sparrow  Hawks 
to  keep  down  the  numbers  of  Wood  Pigeons  seems  to  me  a  better  plan 
than  the  following  one  which  would  not  be  worth  printing  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  man  whose  bright  idea  it  was  is  one  of  the  “  exterminate 
everything  with  poison  ”  army  and  holds  the  rank  of  assistant  officer. 
This  is  his  plan  for  exterminating  the  Wood  Pigeon:  first,  catch  a  few 
pairs  of  those  birds  which  he  and  his  army  think  don’t  want  exterminat¬ 
ing  and  keep  them  in  captivity,  then  poison  all  those  at  liberty  all  over 
Britain,  which  plan,  so  he  thinks,  would  kill  off  all  the  Wood  Pigeons. 
After  this  the  chosen  few  would  be  set  at  liberty.  If  anything  is  sent 
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from  England  to  land  on  the  moon  I  would  suggest  that  instead  of 
sending  an  intelligent  animal  like  the  dog,  send  this  20th  century  Noah 
to  try  his  experiment  there.  If  the  Sparrow  Hawk  is  not  protected 
we  shall  lose  it  as  we  have  the  Goshawk. 

Already  practically  all  our  attractive  wild  flowers  have  vanished 
from  our  roadside  verges.  The  colourful  Butterflies,  Bumble  Bees 
and  Hover  Flies  that  visited  them  are  not  there  to  give  pleasure  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  them  for  years.  These  things  would  attract 
the  young,  but  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  natural 
beauty  of  things  if  they  are  not  there  for  them  to  see.  Hedges  and 
hedgerow  trees  do  much  to  make  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  so  attractive, 
but  both  are  gradually  going  and  no  one  seems  to  be  planting  any  to 
take  their  place.  The  beautitul  Elms,  to  me  the  most  attractive  of  all 
trees,  are  going  and  I  feel  grateful  to  a  farmer  who  lived  many  years 
in  Limber  when  I  look  at  two  young  Elm  trees  which  he  allowed  to 
grow  on  when  a  hedge  was  laved  a  few  years  ago.  This  was  better 
than  going  for  a  holiday  and  returning  full  of  the  beautiful  scenery  seen 
abroad  or  in  another  county  and  then  dragging  up  the  hedges  and  felling 
the  trees  at  home.  Road  verges  are  fast  becoming  a  mat  of  coarser 
grasses  and,  if  uncut  for  a  few  years,  will  provide  the  right  habitat  for 
voles.  Owls,  Kestrels  and  Weasels  would  no  doubt  keep  them  down, 
but  they  can’t  do  it  hanging  from  a  gibbet,  so  we  may  have  another 
scapegoat  to  keep  the  poison  man  going.  Thank  God  we  have  such 
organisations  as  the  National  Trust,  Nature  Conservancy  and  Royal 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Birds;  these,  with  county  naturalists’ 
organisations,  are  all  doing  the  best  they  can  to  stem  the  tide  of  ignorance 
and  destruction  that,  if  allowed  to  go  unchecked,  could  reduce  the 
singing  of  Parry’s  “  Jerusalem  ”  and  the  well-loved  hymn  “All  things 
bright  and  beautiful  ”  to  a  mockery.  When  one  stops  to  think  of  the 
rabbit  horror,  the  dragging  up  of  hedges,  felling  of  trees  and  destruction 
of  wayside  wild  flowers,  the  singing  of  such  things  is  almost  a  mockery 
now. 


There  is  a  wide  difference  between  control  and  extermination.  No 
human  being  or  group  of  human  beings  has  the  right  to  banish  from 
our  land  the  swift  and  deadly  glide  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk — even  though 
now  and  then  its  prey  is  a  Partridge — the  voice  of  the  Wood  Pigeon, 
the  craft  of  the  Carrion  Crow,  the  good  English  sound  of  a  Rookery, 
the  taste  of  a  Rabbit  pie  and  the  delight  of  the  animal  to  our  children 
when  alive  and  young,  or  the  cry  of  a  vixen  Fox.  For  the  benefit  of 
many  well-meaning  people,  hunting  is  the  only  means  of  keeping  the 
fox,  for  few  of  the  people  who  hunt  it  would  defend  it  if  they  could 
not  hunt  it.  It  is  better  to  hunt  than  trap,  gas  or  poison  and  to  have 
another  host  of  men  to  pay  searching  for  fox  earths  long  after  the 
earths  had  vanished.  There  is  room  here  for  a  bit  of  everything 
and  I  don’t  think  any  of  these  things  have  caused  real  trouble  or 
suffering  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  exterminate  completely  a  species 
of  bird  or  animal  just  for  the  sake  of  making  life  a  bit  easier  for  a  few 
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when  it  means  depriving  millions  of  other  people  of  something  in 
which  they  see  everlasting  beauty  and  joy  to  vibrate  in  the  memory. 

Finally,  a  plea  for  truth  and  the  certain  identification  of  birds 
before  submitting  them  for  the  County  Report.  We  are  all  now 
described  as  bird-watchers  and  in  recent  years  people  of  all  ages  have 
almost  suddenly  decided  to  become  bird-watchers:  anything  better  for 
relaxation  and  reward  I  can’t  think  of,  but  fantastic  and  extremely 
doubtful  reports  just  must  not  be  recorded  for  all  time  in  the  County 
Reports.  Let  me  give  just  two  examples  of  what  I  mean:  I  had  a  dead 
Skua  brought  to  me  in  autumn  with  no  long  tail  feathers.  I  spent  much 
time  making  myself  certain  it  was  a  Long-tailed  Skua  and,  to  be  doubly 
sure,  sent  it  to  the  British  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Some  time 
after  a  very  nice  young  fellow,  with  a  few  years’  bird-watching 
experience,  very  casually  mentioned  seeing  a  party  of  Long-tailed 
Skuas  flying  inland.  However,  they  were  going  in  the  direction  of 
Lincoln  Gap,  so  he  may  have  guessed  right.  The  following  winter  on 
the  seashore  I  met  Mr.  X  and  asked  him  what  he  had  seen.  His  list 
included  a  Black-throated  Diver.  “  Was  it  near  the  shore  ?”  I  asked. 
“  No,  well  out,”  was  his  reply.  “  What  made  you  sure  it  was  a  Black- 
throated  Diver  ?”  I  asked.  “  Well,  it  was  a  Diver,”  was  his  final 
answer,  which  proved  to  me  that  was  as  far  as  he,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
can  get  in  identifying  a  Diver  at  long  range  in  winter  plumage.  Size 
is  little  help  if  the  bird  is  alone.  These  kinds  of  records  are  not  serious 
if  they  are  entered  in  a  diary  and  perhaps  crossed  out  as  doubtful  later, 
but  only  safe  and  sure  records  should  go  in  the  County  Report,  other¬ 
wise  the  whole  becomes  a  farce  and  loses  its  value  completely.  Doubt¬ 
ful  records  are  a  nightmare  for  the  compiler  of  the  bird  reports.  There 
must  not  be  the  least  doubt.  Counting  of  large  flocks  of  birds  is 
getting  out  of  hand  when  someone  states  how  many  Wild  Geese  are 
passing  over  in  thick  fog.  After  many  years  I  am  still  searching  for  a 
sure  way  of  knowing  at  all  times  of  the  year  whether  or  not  the  bird  is 
Marsh  or  Willow  Tit.  Apparently  many  have  now  left  me  far  behind 
and  they  make  it  sound  easy,  too,  according  to  the  book.  However, 
my  advice,  for  what  it’ss  worth,  is,  if  you  must  take  your  book  in  the 
pocket,  keep  it  there  as  long  as  you  can,  having  in  the  meantime  made 
a  careful  note  of  every  detail  in  a  note-book  of  your  own.  Then, 
instead  of  making  it  fit  the  bird  which  you  would  like  it  to  be  first, 
try  the  others. 

I  seem  to  have  said  much  and  proved  little,  but  it  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  to  prove  anything  beyond  doubt.  One  can  easily  get  an  idea 
in  one’s  head  and  then  spend  half  a  lifetime  running  around  looking 
for  incidents  that  seem  to  fit  in.  The  boast  of  a  great  discovery  is 
made  and  the  expert  convinces  many  people  that  the  question  is 
answered,  but  much  bird  behaviour  has  to  be  judged  by  actions  speaking 
louder  than  words.  We  can  in  many  cases  only  get  so  far.  Bird 
territory  for  nesting,  for  example,  only  goes  so  far  and  does  not  seem 
waterproof,  as  it  were,  when  one  finds  a  Thrush’s  nest  and  a  Hedge 
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Sparrow’s  surviving  a  hand  span  apart,  a  Blue  Tit’s,  a  Great  Tit’s 
and  a  Redstart’s  within  a  few  square  yards,  or  a  Blue  Tit,  a  Great  Tit 
and  a  Tree  Creeper  in  the  same  tree.  It  seems  to  occur  when  nesting 
sites  are  evenly  distributed  or  if  one  section  of  a  wood  holds  the  right 
nesting  sites.  For  example,  with  birds  that  nest  in  holes  in  trees, 
one  often  finds  almost  every  hole  occupied  and  the  birds  tolerating 
each  other  at  close  quarters.  In  my  experience,  as  the  incidents  I  have 
recorded  show,  it  is  not  often  birds  of  the  same  species.  One  would 
be  very  surprised  indeed  to  find  either  Waterhens  or  Coots  tolerating 
near  them  another  pair  of  their  own  species.  But  I  have  seen  a  Water- 
hen’s  nest,  a  Coot’s  and  a  Little  Grebe’s  all  with  eggs  within  a  few 
square  yards  and  getting  along  very  well  and  all  hatching  their  young. 
But  it  was  asking  too  much  when  a  pair  of  Great  Tits  nested  side  by 
side  in  a  house  ventilator — they  gave  it  up  when  the  eggs,  as  it  were, 
were  in  one  basket! 

REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  GENERAL  SECRETARY  AND 

TREASURER,  1957 

This  has  been  a  year  of  real  consolidation  and  some  progress.  The 
consolidation  has  been  on  the  financial  side  where  after  some  years  of 
care  and  restraint  the  full  advantage  of  the  increased  subscription  is 
now  apparent.  The  future  of  the  Transactions  is  assured  and  the 
Union  is  now  in  a  position  to  put  something  aside  to  build  up  a  fund 
from  which  to  finance  further  publications  in  the  series  of  Natural 
History  Brochures.  This  is  very  satisfactory  indeed.  Progress  during 
the  year  is  best  reflected  in  the  splendid  work  done  among  the  Junior 
Members  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Wray  of  Humberstone.  For  many  years  it  has 
been  the  hope  of  the  Union  that  someone  would  develop  activities  for 
juniors  and  it  is  impossible  to  refer  too  warmly  to  the  efforts  made 
by  Mr.  Wray.  We  are  all  delighted  to  know  that  he  is  now  back  in 
the  County.  Mr.  Wray’s  splendid  work  among  juniors  in  his  own 
area  and  his  willingness  to  organise  meetings  and  competitions  for  the 
Union’s  younger  members  is  something  that  we  all  deeply  appreciate 
and  hope  will  long  continue.  This  is  real  progress.  From  among  our 
junior  members,  keen  and  well-informed  officers  of  the  future  will 
be  drawn. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Musham  of 
Ulverston,  Lancs.  He  was  our  senior  member  and  joined  the  Union 
in  1902,  of  which  he  was  President  in  1920.  It  was  pleasing  and 
encouraging  to  learn  that  Mr.  Musham  had  made  provision  in  his  will 
for  the  sum  of  £50  to  be  paid  to  the  Union  “  towards  the  cost  of  future 
publications.”  This  bequest  has  enabled  us  to  open  a  deposit  account 
once  again  and  to  make  a  fresh  start  to  build  up  a  reserve  fund  ready 
for  the  publication  of  the  next  brochure. 

On  the  financial  side,  annual  subscriptions  reached  a  record 
figure  of  £239  13d.  Od.  and  in  addition,  four  Life  Members  were 
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registered.  It  is  proposed  to  transfer  these  subscriptions  to  the  deposit 
account  at  the  Lincoln  Savings  Bank.  The  cost  of  printing  indexes 
to  Transactions ,  volumes  xii  and  xiii  appear  in  this  year’s  accounts; 
Transactions ,  vol.  xiv,  No.  1 — always  an  expensive  part  because  it 
includes  the  list  of  members — cost  £133  Os.  Od.  We  still  owe  the 
printer  for  Vol.  xiv,  No.  2  which  cost  £139  8s.  Od.;  when  this  is  paid 
the  working  balance  will  be  £127  19s.  5d. 

The  joint  lectures  with  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  have 
again  proved  an  attraction  and  the  attendances  have  been  good.  Mr. 
Michael  G.  Ridpath,  m.b.o.u.,  introduced  the  subject  of  “  Bird 
migration  in  S.E.  England  ”  on  5th  January,  1957.  He  made  reference 
to  his  work  on  the  Woodpigeon  undertaken  for  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Fisheries  and  Food.  On  9th  November,  Mr.  H.  N.  Southern, 
m.a.,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Population,  Oxford,  spoke  on  British 
Mammals  and  referred  particularly  to  his  research  on  the  smaller 
mammals  using  new  techniques.  The  Sectional  Officers’  Reports 
meeting  on  7th  December  was  full  of  interest;  reports  covered  a  wide 
field  of  activity  and  the  exhibits  contributed  were  much  appre¬ 
ciated. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  in  Lincoln  on  March  9th. 
There  were  110  members  present.  Mr.  R.  K.  Cornwallis,  past- 
President,  was  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Percy  H.  Shephard  of  Grimsby  was 
elected  President,  1957-8  and  Mr.  Harold  Auger,  of  Lincoln,  President¬ 
elect.  The  Hon.  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  T.  Baker,  was  re¬ 
elected.  Mr.  B.  C.  James  and  Mr.  Philip  E.  Gipps  were  appointed 
Field  Secretaries  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Townsend,  Assistant  Treasurer.  The 
Hon.  Auditor,  Mr.  Robert  Withers,  was  re-appointed  and  thanked  for 
his  services.  The  following  changes  were  made  in  the  appointment  of 
Sectional  Officers:  Mr.  C.  H.  Walker,  Brigg,  was  elected  Geological 
Secretary  for  North  Lincolnshire  and  Mr.  D.  H.  Ball,  M.i.Mun.E., 
A.i.w.E.,  of  Boston,  for  South  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  T.  B.  Parks  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  owing  to  illness.  He  was  thanked  for  his  work  in 
the  past.  The  following  six  representatives  were  elected  to  serve  on 
the  Council  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists’  Trust  for  1957-8:  Professor 
C.  G.  C.  Chesters,  Professor  W.  D.  Evans,  Dr.  R.  Hull,  Mr.  R.  K. 
Cornwallis,  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons,  and  Mr.  A.  D.  Townsend.  Dr.  S.  H. 
Robinson  was  elected  to  represent  the  Union  on  the  Lindsey  and 
Holland  Rural  Community  Council;  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  on  the  Wild 
Plant  Conservation  Board  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith  on  the  Lincolnshire 
Branch  of  the  Council  for  the  Preservation  of  Rural  England.  It  was 
decided  to  support  a  suggestion  from  Mr.  E.  V.  Wray,  of  Humberstone, 
that  a  meeting  for  Junior  Members  be  arranged  and  a  competition 
organised  for  which  Mr.  Wray  kindly  offered  to  provide  prizes.  The 
President,  Mr.  Reg  May  of  Limber  delivered  his  Presidential  Address 
on  “  Bird  Behaviour.”  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  expressed  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Hargreaves. 
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Membership. — The  aggregate  membership  shows  a  decrease  of 
31  on  last  year.  This  is  mainly  due  to  a  revision  of  the  membership 
register  following  increased  postal  costs.  All  members  seriously  in 
arrears  with  their  subscriptions  received  a  letter  before  their  names 
were  deleted.  The  details  are  as  follows : — 


Life  Members 
Ordinary  Members 
Junior  Members  . . 
Groups  in  Membership 


52 


2J 


4  Life  Members,  21  Ordinary  Members,  14  Junior  Members  and 
1  Group  joined  during  the  year.  There  have  been  2  losses  by  death. 
The  following  have  been  elected  during  1957. 

Life  Members: 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Goddard,  The  Cottage,  46  Lee  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  J.  F.  D.  Hargreaves,  Goxhill,  Barrow-on-Humber. 

Miss  W.  R.  Luke,  23  Byron  Avenue,  Lincoln. 

Miss  R.  Nickerson,  The  Firs,  Humberston  Avenue,  New  Waltham. 

Ordinary  Members: 

Mr.  G.  Allen,  74  Skirth  Road,  Billinghay. 

Mr.  J.  Barnett,  Grange  Mead,  Riseholme,  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  K.  Barnett,  Grange  Mead,  Riseholme,  Lincoln. 

Miss  B.  Bauser,  53  Nettleham  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  D.  Jeffs,  Nuns  Holm,  20  Scartho  Road,  Grimsby. 

Miss  LI.  P.  Landon,  10  Grosvenor  Crescent,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Matthews,  2  Stapleford  Avenue,  Ermine  Estate, 
Lincoln. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Matthews,  2  Stapleford  Avenue,  Ermine  Estate, 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  H.  Proctor,  7  Cow  Lane,  Tealby. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Rhodes,  School  House,  Marton,  Gainsborough. 

Miss  J.  Robertson,  c/o  43  Morton  Terrace,  Gainsborough. 

Miss  F.  E.  M.  Scarborough,  23  Mildmay  Street,  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  F.  Scott,  129  Grantham  Road,  Sleaford. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Seal,  151  The  Avenue,  Humberston,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  E.  Shearsmith,  37  Isaac’s  Hill,  Cleethorpes. 

Miss  K.  M.  Spence,  24  Egerton  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  O.  V.  Spurrier,  Field  House,  Woodhall  Spa. 

Rear  Admiral  A.  D.  Torlesse,  Trentham,  Burton  Joyce,  Notts. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  T.  Wilkinson,  Blencathra,  Lodge  Lane,  Nettleham. 
Mr.  R.  M.  Winslow,  31  Richmond  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

Miss  M.  K.  Wood,  133  Ropery  Road,  Gainsborough. 

Group  Member: 

Humberstone  Foundation  School  Natural  History  Society. 
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Junior  Members: 

Mr.  W.  P.  Brooking,  136  Davenport  Drive,  Cleethorpes. 

Miss  B.  Foster,  236  West  Parade,  Lincoln. 

Miss  S.  Godber,  14  Hall  Drive,  Boultham,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  B.  Gray,  Bowness,  Town  Road,  Tetney,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Houghton,  128  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Houghton,  128  Bridge  Street,  Gainsborough. 

Mr.  S.  W.  T.  Jeffs,  Nuns  Holm,  20  Scartho  Road,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Jeffs,  Nuns  Holm,  20  Scartho  Road,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson,  Trenton,  Bridge  Street,  Saxilby. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Mawer,  Pyewipe  Inn,  Saxilby  Road,  Lincoln. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Parsons,  77  Priory  Lane,  Scunthorpe. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Seal,  151  The  Avenue,  Humberston,  Grimsby. 

Mr.  C.  Titman,  13  Albert  Road,  Cleethorpes. 

Mr.  J.  Warlow,  The  Trees,  Hilldyke,  Boston. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  loss  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Musham 
of  Ulverston,  Lancs.  Mr.  Musham  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  92 
years.  He  was  born  at  York  in  1865  but  early  moved  to  Lincoln 
where  he  was  educated  at  Lincoln  Grammar  School,  then  housed  in 
the  Grey  Friars.  He  became  a  member  of  the  L.N.U.  in  1901  and  a 
Life  Member  in  1921.  He  was  President  in  1920.  His  interests  were 
wide  and  he  contributed  many  papers  to  The  Naturalist ,  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire  Naturalists’  Unions  and  to  the 
Journal  of  Conchology.  He  had  a  successful  taxidermists  business  in 
Lincoln  and  when  he  returned  to  Yorkshire  in  1909  presented  his 
collection  of  local  birds  and  mammals  to  the  City  and  County  Museum, 
Lincoln.  He  returned  frequently  to  Lincolnshire  and  was  regularly 
to  be  seen  at  field  meetings  of  the  Union.  His  check-list  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire  Land  and  Freshwater  mollusca  was  a  substantial  work.  He  was 
an  able  entomologist  and  ornithologist.  We  also  record  with  regret 
the  loss  of  Miss  R.  E.  Taylor  of  Lincoln.  Eva  Taylor  was  one  of  our 
keen  botanists  and  was  regularly  at  the  field  meetings.  She  died 
suddenly  in  October.  Her  quiet  work  among  young  people  in  the 
field  of  natural  history  will  be  remembered  and  her  contributions  to 
botanical  notes  from  the  Lincoln  area  helped  considerably  in  the  recent 
B.S.B.I.  survey. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HON.  FIELD  SECRETARY,  1957 

Six  field  meetings  were  held  during  the  year.  The  first,  291st 
meeting,  on  May  25th  was  in  the  glorious  setting  of  Knaith  Woods, 
near  Gainsborough.  Permission  to  visit  the  woods  wTas  kindly  granted 
by  Lt.  Col.  J.  E.  W.  G.  Sanders,  o.b.e.,  t.d.,  j.p.,  d.l.  The  meeting 
was  led  by  Miss  F.  E.  Marshland.  Excellent  weather  and  the  varied 
collection  of  rhododendrons  made  a  very  pleasant  day.  One  of  the 
best  finds  of  the  day  was  made  by  a  junior  member,  who  in  a  secluded 
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part  found  a  specimen  of  the  Royal  fern.  The  meeting  concluded 
with  tea  at  Gainsborough  Old  Hall,  and  afterwards  a  conducted  tour 
was  made  of  the  Hall. 

On  June  1st,  Haverholme  Estates  Ltd.,  granted  permission  for 
Mr.  A.  D.  Bates  to  lead  a  meeting  at  Haverholme  Priory.  A  number 
of  birds’  nests  had  been  carefully  sought  out  for  members  to  inspect. 
Much  of  interest  was  observed  by  all  sections  in  this  varied  locality, 
and  assistance  given  by  the  Head  Keeper  was  much  appreciated. 

July  6th  proved  to  be  another  very  fine  day  when  members  visited 
Easton  Hall  near  Grantham  by  kind  permission  of  Major  Sir  Hugh 
Cholmeley,  D.s.o.,  J.P.,  d.l.  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  led  the  meeting.  The 
limestone  flora  was  not  very  prolific  but  some  interesting  grasses  were 
seen;  and  it  was  observed  that  some  mullein  plants  were  unusually 
dark  in  colour.  What  should  have  proved  a  good  day  for  insects 
turned  out  disappointing;  it  was  assumed  that  the  high  numbers  of 
game  birds  were  probably  responsible  for  consuming  the  larvae. 
Ornithological  observations  included  four  species  of  Tits,  a  Kingfisher 
and  Spotted  Flycatcher. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Gipps  led  a  meeting  at  Saltfleetby  Dunes  Nature 
Reserve  on  August  27th.  In  spite  of  a  high  wind  a  good  number  of 
birds  were  observed  which  included  Greater  Black-backed  Gulls, 
Sandwich  Terns,  Ruffs,  Ringed  Plovers,  Whimbrels,  Dunlins,  Curlews, 
Sandpipers,  Bar-tailed  Godwits,  Shelducks,  Teals,  Herons,  Short¬ 
eared  Owls  and  Redstarts.  Because  of  the  wind  only  common  insects 
were  seen.  Botanists  found  many  of  the  usual  maritime  plants. 

On  September  14th,  Elis  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Boston  welcomed 
members  to  Revesby  Reservoir  and  afterwards  entertained  the  meeting 
to  tea.  The  meeting  was  held  by  permission  of  Revesby  Settled 
Estates  and  Boston  Corporation.  Air.  D.  H.  Ball,  M.i.Mun.E.,  m.i.w.e., 
the  Borough  Water  Engineer,  led  the  meeting.  Members  were  shown 
how  the  water  purification  plant  was  operated  and  were  given  copies  of 
detailed  reports  prepared  by  the  leader  on  the  water  purification  plant 
and  various  biological,  geological  and  chemical  aspects  of  the  reservoir. 
The  outstanding  find  of  the  day  was  a  large  colony  of  Marsh  Ground- 
hoppers  (T.  subulata ),  this  being  the  second  record  for  Lincolnshire 
in  the  most  northerly  locality  known  for  this  fenland  species.  A  some¬ 
what  unusual  observation  was  an  immature  Cormorant  which  had  been 
in  the  area  for  several  days. 

The  296th  and  last  field  meeting  of  the  year  was  the  Annual 
“  Fungus  Foray,”  held  at  Skellingthorpe  on  October  5th.  Mr.  P.  D. 
Orton,  M.A.,  a.r.c.m.,  very  kindly  travelled  from  Reading  University 
to  be  a  most  instructive  guest  leader.  The  many  fungi  found  were 
typical  of  oak  and  birch  woodland. 

Another  event  of  importance  took  place  on  August  7th.  A  special 
field  meeting  was  held  for  junior  members.  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons  was 
the  hostess  at  Holton-le-Moor  and  the  meeting  was  led  by  Mr.  E.  V. 
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Wray.  Unfortunately,  the  attendance  was  rather  small  as  the  date 
occurred  during  the  peak  holiday  period.  Nevertheless  a  good  day 
was  had  by  all.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  first  meeting  of  a  very 
long  series  to  follow. 

Fuller  details  of  observations  made  at  field  meetings  are  contained 
in  the  Sectional  Officers’  reports. 

The  Hon.  Field  Secretary  would  like  to  thank  all  the  members  for 
help  and  suggestions,  especially  the  leaders  who  made  the  year’s 
programme  such  an  interesting  one,  and  to  Mr.  P.  E.  Gipps  for  deputis¬ 
ing  whenever  the  Hon.  Field  Secretary  was  unable  to  attend  meetings. 

SECTIONAL  OFFICERS’  REPORTS 

BOTANY 

Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons 

In  spite  of  a  generally  wet  summer,  field  meetings  were  luckily  all 
fine  and  mostly  on  new  ground. 

At  Knaith  members  enjoyed  a  lovely  sight  of  Rhododendrons  of 
many  colours  and  a  varied  assortment  of  plants  which  grew  in  and 
around  the  woods.  A  biggish  area  of  Sand  Sedge  by  the  keeper’s 
lodge  and  a  clump  of  Royal  Fern,  possibly  introduced  there  eighty  to 
a  hundred  years  ago,  Subterranean  Clover  ( Trifolium  subterraneum )  and 
Marsh  Violet  ( Viola  palustris)  were  among  the  most  interesting  plants 
found. 

Haverholme  was  a  wonderful  day  in  most  interesting  ground,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Fens.  The  best  finds  were  a  ditch  full  of  Water  Violet 
(. Hottonia  palustris ),  a  golden  tree  of  Bay  Willow  ( Salix  pentandra )  in 
full  flower,  Comfrey  ( Symphytum  officinale)  of  varying  colours  from 
purple  and  red  to  cream  and  white.  The  River  Slea  produced  several 
kinds  of  waterweeds  and  Floating  Water  Dropwort  ( CEnanthe 
fluviatile). 

Easton  Park  had  been  partly  ploughed  up,  and  the  remaining  grass¬ 
land  was  not  particularly  calcareous.  The  River  Witham  was  followed 
for  about  a  mile,  and  water  plants  on  the  banks  were  pleasant.  Sleights 
Wood  provided  an  oakwood  flora;  Wild  Service  tree  ( Sorbus  torminalis)> 
Woodruff  (. Asperula  odorata),  Mountain  Speedwell  ( Veronica  montana ) 
and  Yellow  Archangel  ( Galeobdolon  luteum)  were  seen. 

Saltfleetby  sandhills  and  slacks  made  an  interesting  day.  A  good 
show  of  plants  of  sand  and  marsh  were  seen.  Bog  Pimpernel  was 
particularly  fine. 

Revesby  reservoir  was  very  picturesque,  but  not  many  unusual 
plants  were  seen  except  Marsh  Dock  (. Rumex  palustris).  Near  the 
moats  of  the  ancient  Revesby  Abbey  some  unexpected  plants  turned  up. 
The  water  plants  and  pondweeds  in  the  reservoir  had  been  listed 
before. 
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Skellingthorpe  Woods  were  most  enjoyable  and  there  was  a  large 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs — much  Aspen  ( Populus  tremula ),  Alder 
Buckthorn  ( Frangula  alnus)  and  Small-leaved  Lime  ( Tilia  cor  data). 
Both  kinds  of  Bush  grass  ( Calamagrostis  epigeios  and  canescens)  were  seen. 

The  Botanical  Society  recording  scheme  in  10  km.  grid  squares  is 
progressing,  but  recorders  are  scarce.  Miss  M.  N.  Read  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Chandler  have  done  much  good  work,  also  a  few  others. 

The  Botanical  Society  held  a  week-end  at  Woodhall  Spa  in  August, 
when  about  a  dozen  members  visited  most  of  the  squares  east  and  south 
of  Woodhall,  listing  from  150  to  300  plants  in  each  square.  Horncastle 
and  Woodhall  square,  due  chiefly  to  Miss  Read,  has  the  highest  number 
with  over  500  plants.  So  far,  out  of  83  squares  50  have  over  250  and 
33  under  250. 

New  County  Records 

Alchemilla  xanthochlora 
Azolla  filiculoides 
Bartsia  viscosa 

New  District  Records 

Alchemilla  glabra 
A  spend  a  cynanchica 
Asplenium  trichomanes 
Car  ex  elata 
„  polyphylla 
,,  pulicaris 
Carlina  vulgaris 
Epipactis  helleborine 
Galium  mollugo 

55  55 

Hypericum  humifusum 
Inula  conyza 
Pimpinella  major 
Orobanche  minor 
Polypodium  dry  opt  er  is 
Ranunculus  lingua 

,,  parviflorus 
Salix  pentandra 

55  55 

Saxifraga  tridactylites 
List  of  Contributors 

B.S.B.I.  —  Botanical  Society  of  the  British  Isles. 

E.J.G.  —  Miss  E.  J.  Gibbons. 

B.M.H.  —  Mrs.  R.  L.  Howitt. 

R.  and  B.H.  —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Howitt. 

M.N.R.  —  Miss  M.  N.  Read. 


3  E.J.G.  conf  S.  M.  Walters. 
17  B.S.B.I. 

12  B.S.B.I. 


10  M.  Stephenson  and  E.J.G. 

5  E.J.G. 

6  M.N.R. 

14  L.N.U. 

14  L.N.U. 

3  E.J.G. 

7  E.J.G. 

13  B.M.H. 

17  S.  Amner,  1954. 

18  E.J.G. 

4  E.J.G. 

13  R.  and  B.H. 

18  E.J.G. 

10  M.N.R. 

10  M.N.R. 

3  E.J.G. 

10  M.N.R. 

7  M.N.R.  and  E.J.G. 

14  L.N.U. 

2  R.  May. 
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Miss  G.  M.  Waterhouse,  m.sc. 

FUNGUS  FORAY,  SKELLINGTHORPE 

P.  D.  Orton,  m.a.,  a.r.c.m. 

The  Autumn  Foray  was  held  at  Skellingthorpe  Old  Wood  on 
October  5th,  a  wood  of  mixed  deciduous  trees,  with  here  and  there 
patches  of  planted  conifers,  oak  and  hazel  predominating,  at  least 
along  the  rides.  Unfortunately  weather  conditions  were  not  favourable 
for  the  larger  fungi;  not  only  were  conditions  dry  but  there  had  been 
frost  almost  throughout  the  country  in  previous  nights.  However, 
this  wood  seemed  to  have  missed  the  frost,  so  that  despite  dry  ground 
there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  toadstools  along  the  rides  and  in  other 
places  where  the  dews  had  penetrated,  but  as  often  in  such  circumstances 
little  or  nothing  inside  the  woods  except  in  a  few  places.  Although 
the  day’s  bag  was  rather  meagre  sufficient  material  was  found  to  show 
examples  of  most  of  the  main  groups  of  larger  fungi. 

The  most  interesting  find  was  Hygrophorus  micaceus  first  described 
by  Berkeley  and  Broome  from  Cold  Coch,  N.  Wales,  on  clayey  soil  in 
1879  and  only  recorded  two  or  three  times  since.  It  was  growing  in 
company  with  a  close  but  rather  uncommon  relative  H.  atropunctus  in 
mossy  ground  under  hazels.  As  the  original  description  of  H.  micaceus 
says,  this  fungus  looks  superficially  like  a  common  Ascomycete,  Leotia 
lubrica ,  when  seen  from  above.  Another  uncommon  find  was  Leptonia 
euchroa  on  a  stump  (probably  oak),  one  of  the  few  pink-spored  toad¬ 
stools  with  a  bluish  cap  and  stem  which  grows  on  wood.  These  three 
species  together  with  another  white-spored  species  which  has  so  far 
defied  identification  were  the  best  Agaric  finds  of  the  day.  Hydnum 
auriscalpium  was  also  found  under  some  conifers  and  was  an  attractive 
addition  to  the  day’s  collection.  Given  weather  conditions  more 
congenial  to  toadstool  growth  it  should  be  possible  to  find  many  more 
species  of  toadstools  in  this  area. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Records  were  sent  in  from  three  field  meetings  this  year :  Miss  M. 
Tyson  sent  specimens  or  notes  of  seven  species  seen  at  the  Easton  Hall 
meeting,  three  of  which  were  new  records  for  division  15;  Mr.  Baker 
sent  a  note  of  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  Helvella  crispa  from  the 
Revesby  area;  and  Mr.  L.  F.  Gates  sent  a  smut  on  Tragopogon  sp. 
(new  for  division  7)  from  the  L.N.U.  excursion  to  Market  Rasen 
Nurseries.  Specimens  were  sent  in  at  other  times  by  Mrs.  Murfin 
(two  records  for  division  13),  Miss  Tyson  (one  for  division  7),  Mr.  S.  A. 
Cox  (one  for  division  3),  and  Miss  J.  Bows  (one  for  division  14);  for 
these  I  am  most  grateful.  Our  two  new  records  for  the  county  this 
year  come  from  reports  of  officers  of  the  Forestry  Commission; 
Diaporthe  taleola  was  recorded  in  the  Bardney  Forest  in  1955  by  Dr.  T. 
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Peace  and  Peniophora  lycii  in  Kesteven  Forest  by  Dr.  S.  Batko  in 
March,  1957,  the  latter  being  identified  by  D.  Reid  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 

We  were  particularly  fortunate  in  having  Mr.  P.  D.  Orton  to 
conduct  the  foray  this  year.  In  spite  of  very  poor  conditions  for  the 
fruiting  of  the  larger  fungi  at  the  time  he  has  been  able  to  produce  a 
very  impressive  list.  We  much  appreciate  his  good  work.  The  total 
of  county  records  this  year  is  11,  and  divisional  ones,  31. 

FUNGUS  FORAY,  SKELLINGTHORPE  OLD  WOOD 

October  5th,  1957 
P.  D.  Orton 

New  records  for  the  County 

Tricholoma  aggregatum  (Schaeff.)  Seer. 

Clitocybe  geotropa  (Bull.)  Fr. 

C.  dicolor  (Pers.)  Lange  =  C.  vibecina  sensu  K.  &  M.  non  al. 

C.  suaveolenus  Schum.  ex  Fr.  under  pines. 

Mycena  haematopus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Hygrophorus  atropunctus  (Pers.  ex  ") 

Fr.)  Sm.  &  Hesler  k  mossy  ground  under  hazel. 

H.  micaceus  B.  &  Br.  J 

Lactarius  tabidus  Fr. 

Cortinarius  infractus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

New  records  for  Division  13 

Tricholoma  fulvum  Fr.  under  beech. 

T.  imbricatum  Fr.  under  pines. 

Mycena  sanguinolenta  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 

M.  epipterygia  (Scop.)  Fr. 

M.  leptocephala  (Fr.)  Gillet  =  M.  ammoniaca  sensu  Pears.  &  Denn. 
M.  vitilis  Fr. 

M.  speirea  Fr. 

Collybia  rancida  Fr. 

Marasmius  ramealis  (Bull.)  Fr. 

M.  epiphyllus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

Hygrophorus  eburneus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

H.  unguinosus  Fr.  in  grass  in  ride. 

Lactarius  vellereus  Fr. 

Cantharellus  cibarius  Fr. 

Leptonia  euchroa  (Pers.)  Fr.  on  stump,  probably  oak. 

Pholiota  marginata  (Batsch)  Fr. 

Hebeloma  crustulinij or  me  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Cortinarius  hinnuleus  Fr. 

Hydnum  auriscalpium  (L.)  Fr. 

Polyporus  betulinus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

Trametes  rubescens  (A.  &  S.)  Fr. 
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Other  identifications — not  new  records 

Armillaria  mellea  (Vahl.)  Fr.  on  stumps. 

Laccaria  laccata  (Scop.)  Cke 

L.  amethystina  (Vaill.)  Cke 
Mycena  galopus  (Pers.)  Fr. 

M.  polygramma  (Bull.)  Fr. 

M.  galericulata  (Scop.)  Fr. 

M.  inclinata  Fr. 

*Lactarius  torminosus  Fr.  under  birch. 

L.  tiirpis  Fr.  (~L.  plumbeus  Fr.)  under  birch. 
glycyosmus  Fr.  under  birch. 

*L.  pyrogalus  (Bull)  Fr.  under  hazel. 

*L.  quietus  Fr.  under  oak. 

mitissimus  Fr. 

* Russula  ochroleuca  Fr. 

*R.  fallax  (Fr.)  Cke 

Pholiota  mutabilis  (Schaeff.)  Fr.  on  stump. 

Galera  hypnorum  (Batsch)  Fr. 

*G.  tenera  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Inocybe  geophylla  (Sow.)  Fr. 

I.  geophylla  var.  lilacina  Fr. 

Paxillus  involutus  (Batsch)  Fr. 

Stropharia  semiglobata  (Batsch)  Fr.  on  dung  in  ride. 
*S.  aeruginosa  (Curt.)  Fr. 

*Hypholoma  fasciculare  (Huds.)  Fr. 

*  Agar  icus  sylvaticus  (Schaeff.)  Fr. 

Coprinus  micaceus  (Bull.)  Fr. 

* Boletus  scaber  (Bull.)  Krombh. 

Stereum  hirsutum  (Willd.)  Fr. 

*5.  purpureum  (Pers.)  Fr. 

*Clavaria  cristata  (Holmsk.)  Fr. 

*  previously  recorded  in  the  area  visited. 


OTHER  NEW  RECORDS,  1957 

G.  M.  Waterhouse 


New  records  for  the  county 

Peniophora  lycii  (Pers.)  v.  Hohn.  &  Litsch.  on  ash  16 

Diaporthe  taleola  (Fr.)  Sacc.  on  oak  7 

New  divisional  records 

Puccinia  coronata  Corda  on  oats  17 

Melampsora  allii-populina  Kleb.  on  Populus  nigra  15 

Ustilago  tragopogonis-pratensis  (Pers.)  Rous,  on  Tragopogon 

sp.  7 

Mutinus  caninus  (Huds.)  Fr.  7 

Tricholoma  cinerascens  (Bull.)  Fr.  13 
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Pleurotus  sapidus  Schulz. 

Coprinus  plicatilis  (Curt.)  Fr. 
Thelephora  terrestris  (Ehrb.)  Fr. 
Panaeolus  sphinctrinns  Fr. 

Ly  coper  don  pyriforme  (Schaeff.)  Pers. 


15 

15 
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13 

14 
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Lepidoptera 
G.  A.  T.  Jeffs,  f.r.e.s. 


From  my  own  observations  and  those  of  other  members,  this  year 
has  again  been  poor,  and  it  is  no  consolation  to  read  in  the  various 
journals  that  other  counties  do  not  appear  to  have  fared  any  better. 
However  from  this  paucity  much  of  interest  has  been  reported,  and 
of  course  all  accurate  observations  are  important  for  the  County 
records. 

Despite  an  open  winter  and  a  mild  spring,  the  mildest  March  for 
50  years  according  to  the  press,  our  hibernating  butterflies  were  very 
scarce.  The  first  Small  Tortoisehell  (A.  urticae )  was  seen  by  Mr.  C.  G. 
Else  at  Barton-on-Humber  on  March  5th  and  on  March  11th  the 
Peacock  (N.  io )  was  noticed  by  the  Rev  P.  C.  Hawker  flying  at  Horn- 
castle.  March  12th,  the  first  really  warm  day,  brought  the  report  of 
a  Brimstone  (G.  rhamni)  from  Skellingthorpe  Wood  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
G.  Houlden. 

Of  the  immigrants,  no  Painted  Ladies  ( V .  cardui )  or  Clouded 
Yellows  (C.  croceus )  have  been  reported  from  anywhere  in  the  county. 
Of  the  Vanessides,  the  Red  Admiral  (V.  atalanta )  has  been  more 
plentiful  than  usual,  there  are  reports  of  it  being  seen  in  good  numbers 
between  July  18th  and  September  19th  and  a  few  were  seen  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  G.  Houlden  on  October  10th  in  Lincoln.  But  the  Peacock 
(N.  io)  has  been  less  plentiful,  being  seen  only  in  very  small  numbers 
at  Scunthorpe,  Barton-on-Humber,  Skellingthorpe  and  Horncastle* 
and  no  Large  Tortoisehell’s  (N.  polychloros )  have  been  reported  this 
season. 

Commas  (P.  c- album)  were  seen  on  July  30th  at  Bardney  by 
Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk,  the  only  report  received  this  year  of  this  now  scarce 
insect,  it  would  appear  to  be  only  just  maintaining  its  hold  with  us; 
none  were  reported  last  year  and  only  one  in  1955. 

Male  and  female  Orange  Tips  (E.  cardamines)  were  seen  at  Haver- 
holme  meeting  on  June  1st  in  small  numbers,  they  were  also  reported 
from  Bardney  on  June  3rd  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  and  from  Barton-on- 
Humber  on  the  same  date  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Else.  On  the  whole  all  the 
Whites  have  been  rather  below  average  this  year. 
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Only  three  species  of  the  Fritillaries  have  been  seen  this  year. 
Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  reported  the  Pearl-bordered  Fritillary  (A.  euphrosyne ) 
from  Woodhall  Spa  on  May  27th  and  from  Newball  Wood  and  Bardney 
on  June  3rd.  The  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker  also  noted  this  species  in 
Tupholme  Wood  on  June  16th.  Several  Dark-green  Fritillaries 
(A.  aglaia)  wrere  seen  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington  at  Manton  Common 
on  July  18th  and  one  or  two  at  Tupholme  Wood  on  July  31st  by  Rev. 
P.  C.  Hawker;  one  was  also  seen  at  the  Saltfleetby  Nature  Reserve  on 
July  13th — a  beautiful  fresh  specimen.  Silver- washed  Fritillaries 
(A.  paphia ),  the  only  record  comes  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk,  who  noted 
it  at  Bardney  on  July  30th.  The  High  Brown  Fritillary  (A.  cydippe ) 
although  seen  last  year  has  not  been  reported  this  year  from  anywhere 
in  the  County.  Mr.  Kirk  went  to  Holywell  in  search  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  Fritillaries  ( H .  lucina )  where  he  had  heard  they  occurred 
last  year,  but  in  spite  of  ideal  conditions  and  much  searching  in  the 
most  likely  spots,  he  saw  nothing  of  it.  This  last  species  is  not  really 
a  member  of  the  Fritillaries,  it  belongs  to  a  separate  family  altogether, 
of  which  there  is  only  one  species  to  be  found  in  Europe,  but  for  the 
sake  of  convenience  it  is  usually  grouped  with  them. 

The  colony  of  Chalk-hill  Blues  (L.  coridon )  still  flourishes  at 
Ancaster.  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk  reports  seeing  many  males  there  on  July 
31st.  The  only  other  true  blue  reported  was  the  Common  Blue 
(P.  icarus ),  which  has  been  seen  in  fair  numbers  at  Tupholme  Wood 
and  Scunthorpe  during  July  and  August. 

A  form  of  Brown  Argus  ( A .  agestis )  suggesting  the  var  ar taxer xes 
was  taken  this  year  on  August  4th  at  Gibraltar  Point  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Duddington.  Forms  of  this  Scottish  sub-species  are  found  now  and 
again  as  rarities  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  White  Admiral  (L.  Camilla )  has  been  seen  at  Bardney  and 
Woodhall  Spa,  and  from  Tupholme  Wood,  where  the  Rev.  P.  C. 
Hawker  reports  it  to  be  about,  but  scarcer  than  usual. 

About  a  dozen  Chequered  Skippers  (C.  palaemon)  were  seen  at 
Skellingthorpe  on  June  3rd  by  the  Rev.  Canon  G.  Houlden.  They 
were  also  reported  from  Newball  Wood  on  the  same  date  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Kirk.  E.  tages,  P.  malvae  and  T.  sylvestris  have  also  been  seen  this 
year. 

The  Purple  Hairstreak  (T.  quercus)  was  seen  for  the  first  time  in 
Tupholme  Wood  on  July  31st  by  the  Rev.  P.  C.  Hawker.  This  species 
is  also  reported  from  Bardney  and  the  much  scarcer  Brown  Hairstreak 
(T.  betulae )  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Kirk  from  the  Woodhall  Spa 
area.  Fie  saw  a  few  on  August  29th  but  states  it  is  not  a  very  strong 
colony.  No  Green  Hairstreaks  (C.  rubi)  have  been  reported,  although 
they  were  plentiful  last  year,  particularly  at  Gibraltar  Point. 

Speckled  Woods  [P.  aegeria )  have  been  fairly  plentiful,  having  been 
seen  at  Gautby,  Dunsby  Wood,  Skellingthorpe,  Bardney  and  Holywell. 
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Gate  Keepers  (M.  tithonus),  Small  Heaths  (C.  pamphilus ),  Ringlets 
(A.  hyper anthus),  and  Meadow  Browns  (M.  jurtina)  have  all  been  seen 
this  year.  Mr.  Duddington  took  an  interesting  variety  of  the  Ringlet 
at  Manton  Common  on  July  18th;  it  has  all  the  spots  missing  on  the 
underside  of  the  wings. 

Moths  this  year  have  similarly  been  less  plentiful,  although  the 
actual  number  of  species  seen  and  reported  has  been  about  the  same 
as  usual,  certainly  the  number  of  insects  taken  in  my  M.V.  trap  in  the 
garden  at  Grimsby  has  been  less  by  about  one  third  compared  to  last 
year’s  total.  This  year  I  took  slightly  over  3,500  moths  in  the  trap, 
excluding  Micros,  comprising  a  total  of  115  species,  whereas  in  1956 
I  took  about  4,700  insects,  but  the  number  of  species  recorded  was  only 
greater  by  one. 

Hawk  Moths  have  certainly  been  scarcer,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Poplar  Hawk  (L.  populi)  which  was  fairly  plentiful  in 
Grimsby  between  June  11th  and  July  30th.  Only  one  Eyed  Hawk 
(S.  ocellatus )  has  been  reported.  This  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dudding¬ 
ton  at  Scunthorpe  on  June  27th  and  the  only  Elephant  Hawk  ( D . 
elpenor)  was  a  specimen  I  took  at  Brocklesby  on  June  26th.  No  Deaths 
Head  Hawks  (A.  atr epos')  have  been  seen;  it  will  be  remembered  that 
last  autumn  considerable  numbers  were  reported  from  all  over  the 
County.  One  Humming-bird  Hawk  (M.  stellatarum)  was  seen  by  the 
Rev.  Canon  G.  Houlden  at  Saltfleet  on  July  1 1th.  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  insect  may  have  hibernated  with  us,  but  its  existence  in 
Britain  depends  almost  entirely  upon  migration  from  Southern  France. 
The  appearance  of  the  Convolvulus  Hawk  (H.  convolvuli )  here  in 
Britain  is  similar,  but  of  course  is  far  less  common.  However,  Mr. 
M.  P.  Gooseman  reports  that  one  was  found  in  the  street  at  Scunthorpe 
on  August  17th.  I  have  also  heard  that  two  more  were  taken  in 
Boston,  but  this  latter  report  requires  confirmation  before  being 
accepted  as  an  authentic  record.  Of  other  migrants,  Mr.  C.  G.  Else 
has  again  taken  a  specimen  of  the  Great  Brocade  ( E .  occulta )  at  Barton- 
on-Humber,  the  only  record  received  of  this  scarce  insect.  Silver  Y 
(P.  gamma )  has  been  wddely  distributed  and  very  plentiful,  particularly 
this  autumn,  the  last  one  being  noted  in  Grimsby  on  October  12th. 

In  Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington’s  list  of  50  species  was  the  note  of  a 
Fox  Moth  ( M .  rubi)  which  he  netted  at  Manton  on  June  18th,  a  very 
creditable  performance  considering  their  flight  is  extremely  fast  and 
erratic.  Other  captures  include  the  Blomer’s  Rivulet  (Z).  blomeri) 
from  Hendale  Wood  on  July  4th,  the  Brindled  Ochre  ( D .  templi)  from 
Scunthorpe  on  October  17th  and  the  larvae  of  the  Netted  Pug  ( E . 
venosata)  found  on  Campion  at  Scawby  and  subsequently  bred.  He 
also  found  many  larvae  of  the  Toad  Flax  Pug  (E.  linariata).  This  latter 
species  though  well  distributed  in  the  southern  counties  is  rare  in  the 
north,  the  last  tw^o  records  of  this  species  for  Lincolnshire  being 
given  as  1914  and  1946. 
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There  are  again  reports  of  the  Angle-striped  Sallow  ( E .  paleacea) 
turning  up  at  Laughton  and  Manton;  in  addition  I  took  one  at  Twig- 
moor  on  July  18th,  a  new  locality  for  this  species  and  an  early  date 
for  its  appearance.  This  same  moist  night  was  particularly  memorable 
because  of  the  large  numbers  of  the  tiny  Micro  Acentropus  niveus  which 
swarmed  around  the  lamp  and  fell  on  to  the  sheet.  Many  were  the 
larger- winged  type  of  female  which  only  occur  occasionally;  the  normal 
form  has  only  rudimentary  wings  and  is  very  rarely  seen.  According 
to  Beirne  they  usually  remain  beneath  the  surface  in  ponds,  lakes  and 
stagnant  parts  of  rivers. 

Mr.  Duddington  also  notes  the  capture  from  Manton  Common  of 
the  Yellow  Horned  (A.  flavicornis)  on  March  16th  and  from  Skelling- 
thorpe  on  May  26th,  the  very  local  Lesser  Cream  Wave  (S.  immutata). 

From  Barton-on-Humber  Mr.  C.  G.  Else  reports  the  interesting 
capture  on  August  17th  of  an  old  Lady  Moth  (M.  maura)  and  adds 
that  he  has  only  found  it  twice  before  in  35  years  of  collecting.  I  re¬ 
member  about  25  years  ago  finding  two  of  these  moths  in  an  old  summer 
house  at  Grimsby,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  anywhere  since,  although 
our  County  records  show  it  as  having  been  frequent  many  years  ago. 
I  once  read  of  a  marked  specimen  returning  to  the  same  old  shed  after 
being  repeatedly  ejected.  Also  from  Mr.  Else’s  list  of  64  species  is  a 
record  of  the  Chamomile  Shark  (C.  chamomillae )  taken  on  May  3rd 
from  Barton-on-Humber,  a  moth  usually  associated  with  seaboard 
counties,  but  always  scarce  with  us.  He  also  reports  the  Orange  Swift 
(H.  sylvinus )  from  Barton-on-Humber.  This  latter  species  has  in 
addition  been  reported  from  Twigmoor  and  from  Sleaford  by  Mr.  G.  N. 
Holland.  The  less  frequent  Map-winged  Swift  (//.  fusconebulosus )  has 
also  been  seen  this  year,  a  specimen  being  taken  at  Twigmoor  on 
June  25th. 

The  report  of  a  second  Brindled  Ochre  (D.  templi )  taken  during 
October  comes  from  Mr.  C.  G.  Else.  Actually  this  moth  flies  in  the 
spring  as  well,  but  then  always  seems  to  be  much  scarcer.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  when  both  sexes  leave  the  chrysalis  in  October 
and  the  female  is  impregnated,  the  male  disappears  and  presumably 
dies,  for  it  is  only  the  females  that  are  found  hibernating  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  only  sex  on  the  wing  in  the  spring. 

A  report  of  the  Streak  Moth  (C.  legatella )  occurring  commonly 
during  October  comes  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Kirk.  It  has  also  been  reported 
from  Linwood  coming  to  light  on  October  8th  when  all  other  species 
were  extremely  scarce.  Two  other  common  species  this  year  have 
been  the  Dark  Chestnut  (C.  vaccinii )  reported  as  appearing  in  large 
numbers  at  Barton-on-Humber  and  the  Rosy  Rustic  (H.  micacea)  which 
has  been  one  of  the  most  plentiful  species  at  Grimsby;  it  is  also  reported 
from  Sleaford. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Holland’s  list  of  73  species  includes  the  Bordered 
Sallow  (P.  umbra )  which  he  bred  from  larvae  found  in  Sleaford.  This  is 
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again  more  of  a  coastal  species,  which  though  well  distributed  is  not 
generally  common.  He  also  found  in  the  same  area  larvae  of  the  Lackey 
(M.  neustria )  and  the  Lappet  (G.  quercifolia )  during  May  and  June, 
which  he  subsequently  bred  out  in  July. 

Three  other  species  which  I  should  like  to  mention  are  the  Pale 
Shining  Brown  (P.  advena ),  which  South  reports  as  not  often  common, 
has  turned  up  in  large  numbers  and  over  a  long  period  at  Grimsby. 
Lunar  Underwings  (A.  lunosa)  which  I  have  only  seen  occasionally 
before,  were  in  strength  at  Humberstone  on  September  13th. 
Finally  the  Peppered  Moth  ( B .  betularia )  which  has  been  slightly  more 
plentiful  this  year,  but  out  of  a  total  of  91  specimens  of  this  species 
only  2  were  typical,  of  the  remaining  89,  88  were  var.  carbonaria , 
and  one  insular ia. 

The  nomenclature  follows  that  of  Kloet  and  Hincks ,  1945. 

COLEOPTERA 

E.  C.  Riggall 

In  my  last  report  I  mentioned  that  I  had  bred  a  parasitic  fly  from 
larvae  of  the  beetle  Timor cha  tenebricosa.  This  fly  has  since  been 
named  by  Mr.  I.  Edwards  of  Newcastle,  Staffordshire.  It  is  Apiochaeta 
pleuralis ,  a  common  Phorid  which  occurs  as  an  adult  almost  all  the  year. 
Pleuralis  seems  to  be  associated  with  rotten  wood,  and  live  adults 
have  been  found  inches  deep  in  rotting  wood  of  a  beech.  Very  little 
is  kno'wn  of  the  early  stages  of  the  life  history  of  Apiochaeta  species. 
One  species  has  been  bred  from  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  the  Long  Horn 
Beetle,  Criocephalus  ferus ,  but  this  one  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
named.  All  that  is  at  present  known  about  the  larvae  of  these  flies  is 
that  they  inhabit  the  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Daltry  of  Rugby  wrote  to  me:  “  The  infesting  of  a  Phyto- 
phagus  beetle  with  a  surface-feeding  larva  is  most  extraordinary! 
Evidently  you  have  had  an  almost  unique  experience  and  one  of  much 
scientific  value  and  interest.”  The  facts  appear  to  be  that  a  fly  which 
is  known  to  be  common  must  occasionally  infest  a  beetle  which  is  local 
and  apparently  diminishing  in  numbers.  If  the  fly  Apiochaeta  pleuralis 
relied  solely  upon  the  beetle  Timarcha  tenebricosa  as  a  food  supply  for 
its  larvae,  there  would  not  be  enough  specimens  of  the  beetle  to  meet 
its  needs. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year  I  found  a  colony  of  the  pselaphid 
beetle  Bythinus  burrellii  in  a  wood  near  Gainsborough.  This  minute 
beetle  was  first  discovered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Burrell  in  Norfolk  during 
1824,  and  has  since  turned  up  in  a  number  of  different  localities.  The 
fully  developed  male  has  the  second  segment  of  the  antennae  developed 
into  a  lunar-shaped  projection.  These  fully  developed  males  are  rare. 
A  male  specimen  collected  at  Gainsborough  had  the  sickle-shaped 
second  joint  confined  to  one  antenna.  Thornley  and  Wallace  have 
records  of  the  beetle  from  Skellingthorpe  and  Washingborough  areas. 
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In  May,  Mr.  G.  W.  Whatmough  was  kind  enough  to  show  me  the 
L.N.E.R.  Ballast  Pits  at  Lincoln.  The  day  was  not  very  favourable 
for  collecting,  but  a  small  brachelytron,  Eusphalerum  torquatum  was 
abundant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  species  was  described  by 
Thornley  and  Wallace  as  “  not  common.”  During  the  same  month 
the  Union  visited  Knaith.  This  good  collecting  ground  provided  a 
lengthy  list  of  species  which  did  not  include  any  new  to  the  county 
records.  The  phytophagus  beetle  Luperus  flavipes  usually  considered 
a  somewhat  local  species  was  common.  The  species  is  associated 
with  birch  and  other  trees  and  the  male  beetle  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  lengthy  antennae. 

During  June  I  obtained  a  water  beetle  from  some  wet  moss  in  the 
caravan  camp  at  Humberstone  Fitties,  and  this  proved  to  be  a  female  of 
Rantus  pulverosus.  This  species,  about  12  mm  long,  can  be  identified 
by  a  dark  oval-shaped  mark  in  the  centre  of  the  pronotum  and  black 
underside,  and  is  not  difficult  to  name  in  the  field.  The  male  beetle 
has  a  widening  of  the  middle  and  hind  tarsi.  The  beetle  was  first 
found  in  Lincolnshire  in  1940  but  previous  specimens  have  all  been 
males. 

During  the  Field  Meeting  at  Haverholme  I  obtained  a  single 
specimen  of  the  weevil  Dorytomus  dejeani.  When  Fowler’s  “  British 
Coleoptera  ”  was  published  in  1891  Walton  had  described  the  species  as 
Dorytomus  costirostris.  Fowler  felt  that  the  beetle  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species  and  described  it  as  a  variety  of  the  common 
Dorytomus  maculatus.  When  Joy  published  his  “Practical  Handbook 
of  British  Beetles,”  the  insect  had  again  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
species  and  described  as  dejeani.  My  specimen  was  examined  by 
Sir  Guy  Marshall  and  determined  as  Dorytomus  dejeani.  The  species 
is  additional  to  the  county  records.  The  genus  is  a  difficult  one  and 
in  many  cases  it  is  extremely  hard  to  distinguish  species  without  a  careful 
comparison  of  authentic  types. 

In  July,  Mr.  F.  T.  Baker  sent  specimens  of  the  Clavicorn  beetle, 
Stegobium  paniceum  which  had  been  found  in  a  house  in  Lincoln. 
This  small  reddish  beetle  is  not  mentioned  in  Fowler’s  work,  but  Joy 
describes  the  species  and  adds:  “  rare  in  domestic  stores.”  Mr.  J.  R. 
White  found  the  beetle  in  Leicestershire  where  he  bred  it  out  of 
cayenne  pepper.  The  beetle  appears  to  be  extending  its  range  and  is  a 
new  record  for  Lincolnshire. 

Mr.  P.  E.  Gipps  brought  me  samples  of  wood  damaged  by  a 
beetle  and  originating  from  St.  James  Church,  Louth.  By  examining 
some  of  the  bore  dust  under  a  microscope  I  found  bun-shaped  pellets 
which  confirmed  the  damage  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Death-watch 
Beetle  Xestobium  rufovillosum.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  previous 
record  of  the  Death-watch  from  North  Lincolnshire,  although  it  has 
been  noted  in  the  south  of  the  county.  Superstition  about  the  tapping 
noise  made  by  these  beetles  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  in  1702 
when  the  reigning  monarch  William  III  was  killed  as  a  result  of  a  fall 
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from  his  horse.  This  tragedy  apparently  inspired  a  wave  of  super¬ 
stition  in  regard  to  ill  omens.  A  publication  of  the  day  known  as 
“  Philosophical  Transactions  ”  ushered  in  the  accession  of  Queen 
Anne  with  long  disquisitions  on  the  doings  of  Death-watches.  Crude 
magnified  drawings  of  the  beetles  are  appended  to  the  descriptions. 
These  accounts  provoked  Swift  to  comment  reassuringly  that  he  had 
known  the  noise  to  be  heard  by  many  men  when  no  mortality  followed. 

In  August,  Miss  Gibbons  noted  the  lady-bird  Anatis  ocellata  at 
Holton-le-Moor.  This  species  is  the  largest  lady-bird  we  possess. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  fir  trees,  but  is  found  in  migration  swarms 
along  the  coast. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  have  opportunity  to  observe  the  ways  of 
live  beetles.  Mr.  B.  J.  Robinson  sent  very  lively  specimens  of  the 
ground  beetles  Feronia  madida ,  and  Feronia  melanaria.  Madida  is  a 
common  beetle  found  beneath  stones  or  running  on  pathways.  It  is 
normally  black  but  examples  with  red  legs  are  not  infrequent.  Melanaria 
is  found  under  similar  circumstances  but  not  quite  so  commonly. 
These  beetles  possess  a  peculiar  feature  which  is  restricted  to  the 
Geodephaga.  The  lower  side  of  the  front  tibia  has  a  comb  formed  by 
a  deep  notch  furnished  with  stiff,  fine  hairs.  All  the  beetles  which 
possess  this  feature  frequent  dark  and  dirty  places.  When  one  of 
them  wishes  to  clean  its  antennae  it  will  raise  its  fore  leg,  bring  the 
antenna  into  the  comb  by  a  movement  of  the  head,  and  draw  it  through. 
One  male  of  Feronia  madida  was  quarrelsome  and  made  constant 
attacks  upon  its  fellow,  the  method  of  attack  being  an  attempt  to 
overturn  his  adversary. 

During  August,  Mr.  G.  N.  Holland  confirmed  the  establishment  of 
Anthocomus  rufus  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county.  This  species, 
a  member  of  the  suborder  Diversicornia,  was  formerly  entirely  confined 
to  the  fen  districts. 

When  the  Union  visited  Revesby  it  was  obvious  that  the  district 
afforded  collecting  grounds  for  species  which  favoured  definite  and 
distinctive  habitats.  With  a  fine  sheet  of  water  offering  an  extensive 
shore  it  was  tempting  to  concentrate  upon  species  which  favour  shores 
of  ponds  and  locks,  while  the  surrounding  woodlands  were  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  collect  beetles  associated  with  trees  and  bushes.  I  thought 
some  species  additional  to  the  county  records  might  be  discovered  if 
I  concentrated  attention  upon  plant  refuse.  By  shaking  cut  grass 
over  a  sheet  I  obtained  a  brachelytron  Eusphalerum  sorbi  which  is 
new  to  Lincolnshire.  The  beetle  can  be  identified  by  a  yellow  or 
testaceous  metasternum.  Like  other  minute  species  which  require 
examination  of  an  underside  character  sorbi  is  not  easy  to  identify  in 
the  field.  During  a  hurried  examination  of  the  shore  of  the  reservoir 
I  noticed  a  number  of  common  Ripicoles  including  Agonum  ruficorne. 
This  common  species  is  normally  black  with  light-coloured  legs,  but 
varieties  in  various  shades  of  red  and  black  are  frequent  and  liable  to 
confuse  beginners. 
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On  October  4th,  Sutton-on- Sea  was  visited  by  a  swarm  of  beetles 
accompanied  by  other  insects.  I  did  not  witness  the  arrival  of  the 
swarm  which  had  distributed  itself  along  the  upper  parts  of  the  sea 
wall.  A  feature  new  to  me  was  the  presence  of  numbers  of  spiders 
which  were  attacking  some  of  the  smaller  species.  Spiders  were 
collected  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Whatmough  who  confirmed  that  they 
were  species  known  to  extend  a  silken  thread  and  allow  themselves  to 
be  borne  aloft  on  air  currents.  The  swarm  contained  comparatively 
few  lady-birds  and  almost  all  were  of  the  species  Harmonia  quadri- 
punctata  first  found  in  this  country  in  1941.  Since  the  species  was 
first  noted  there  have  been  scattered  records  but  it  does  not  seem 
generally  known  that  the  beetle  can  sometimes  be  collected  by  examina¬ 
tion  of  our  coastal  promenades. 

I  have  sometimes  been  fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  arrival 
of  a  swarm  of  beetles  and  usually  this  took  place  when  there  was  a  light 
wind  off  the  land,  and  the  sun  setting.  Under  such  conditions  the 
light  fails  when  it  is  most  needed  for  discriminate  collecting.  The 
swarms  appear  to  make  a  landfall  in  horizontal  flight  and  drive  like  a 
drizzle  of  rain  against  the  face  of  anyone  standing  on  the  promenade. 
A  few  arrive  at  a  lower  level,  and  failing  to  surmount  the  sea  wall, 
settle  under  the  overhang  near  the  top,  where  they  probably  remain 
until  washed  off  by  the  rising  tide.  Swarms  appear  to  me  to  fly  low 
over  the  sea  and  may  obtain  lift  from  a  little  known  phenomenon  called 
“  ground  effect.”  When  a  surface  wind  meets  a  line  of  hills  the  air 
has  to  rise  to  get  over  the  top.  A  glider  pilot  can  use  this  up-current 
and  remain  airborne  by  tacking  to  and  fro  above  the  hill  crest.  Air 
blowing  over  waves  produces  a  very  complicated  variation  of  the  simple 
hill  lift  used  on  occasion  by  glider  pilots.  By  flying  very  low  almost 
on  the  wave  tops  insects  may  be  able  to  supplement  their  own  flying 
powers  by  borrowing  lift  from  these  shifting  up-currents. 

In  October  many  beetles  have  taken  up  winter  quarters  but  the 
Fungus  Foray  at  Skellingthorpe  was  favoured  by  mild  weather,  and 
one  or  two  species,  all  previously  recorded,  were  seen  in  the  open. 
Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Jeffs  collected  a  specimen  of  the  large  brachelytron 
Ontholestes  tessellatus  and  other  species  seen  were  the  brassy-black 
ground  beetle  Feronia  oblongopunctata ,  and  a  bright  red  and  black 
weevil,  Apoderus  coryli  which  was  very  conspicuous  on  a  leaf  of  hazel. 


ARACHNOLOGY 

G.  W.  Whatmough,  m.p.s. 

A  mild  spell  in  the  first  week  of  the  year  caused  Zygiella  x-notata 
(Clerck)  to  spin  its  typical  orb-with-missing-segment  in  the  corners 
of  window  frames.  Normally  surviving  members  of  this  species  retreat 
into  cavities  as  winter  hardens  and  are  rarely  seen  in  January.  The 
following  month  young  specimens  of  the  lycosid  genera  Pirata  and 
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Lycosa  were  seen  in  their  fresh  and  attractive  colours.  In  maturity 
these  spiders  are  less  attractive  and  most  of  the  pattern  disappears  on 
preservation. 

In  March  the  first  immature  specimen  of  the  early  harvestman 
Platybunus  triangularis  was  found  at  Bracebridge  Heath. 

The  more  important  of  the  year’s  discoveries  are  listed  below  in 
orders  and  families  to  facilitate  future  research. 

Order  Pseudoscorpiones  False-scorpions 
Lamprochernes  nodosus  (Schrank). 

Two  specimens  seen  on  a  fly’s  legs  in  a  laboratory  at  Sleaford  by 
Mr.  G.  N.  Holland  in  September.  One  “  hand  ”  of  each  specimen 
was  missing.  The  false-scorpion  attaches  itself  so  firmly  to  its  host 
that  the  limb  is  torn  off  before  the  fingers  are  opened.  No  harm  is  done 
to  the  insect  which  is  used  merely  as  a  means  of  transport.  This 
procedure  is  usually  noted  in  the  autumn  but  has  only  been  recorded 
locally  twice  before  in  1904  and  1921.  I  hope  that  entomologists  will 
take  note  of  further  occurrence  of  this  phenomenon. 

Toxochernes  panzeri  (C.  L.  Koch). 

Found  under  bark  of  a  decaying  tree  at  Bracebridge  in  April.  It  is 
difficult  for  an  inexperienced  amateur  to  differentiate  between  this 
genus  and  Allochernes.  I  took  the  above  specimen  to  the  British 
Museum  (Natural  History)  where  Mr.  E.  Browning  of  the  Dept,  of 
Arachnology  examined  it  for  me  on  the  spot  and  incidentally  gave  me 
a  useful  lesson  in  the  handling  of  tiny  arachnids. 

Order  Opiliones  Harvestmen  or  Harvest  Spiders 
Family  Phalangiidae  (Leiobuninae). 

Leiobunum  blackwalli  Meade. 

Several  specimens  found  in  low  vegetation  in  an  old  graveyard  at 
Boston  in  August  and  some  immature  ones  at  Saxilby  in  June. 

Family  Phalangiidae  (Oligolophinae). 

Odiellus  spinosus  (Bose.). 

Two  females  were  found  under  a  sheet  of  corrugated  iron  left 
lying  in  the  grass  near  Boston  dock  in  August.  This  species  is  com¬ 
paratively  rare  in  Lincolnshire  being  chiefly  confined  to  gardens. 

Oligolophus  hanseni  (Kraep.). 

I  have  been  hoping  to  find  this  species  within  the  county  ever  since 
Mr.  J.  H.  P.  Sankey  of  Juniper  Hall  told  me  that  it  had  been  found 
near  the  Wash  by  a  student.  It  is  more  often  found  on  trees  than  any 
other  member  of  the  genus  the  remainder  being  dwellers  on  or  near 
the  ground.  In  August  I  found  a  small  specimen  on  a  tree  trunk  in 
the  old  graveyard  at  Boston.  It  had,  in  addition  to  the  usual  trident 
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of  spines  on  the  carapace,  the  extra  spines  typical  of  O.  hanseni.  The 
specimen  was  sent  off  to  Mr.  Sankey  who  agreed  that  it  was  indeed 
the  above  species. 


Order  Araneae  Spiders. 


Family  Dysderidae. 

Dysdera  crocota  C.  L.  Koch. 

This  attractive  maroon  and  grey  spider  was  found  in  a  cafe  in 
Louth  and  sent  in  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Riggall.  A  new  record  for  division  8. 
A  further  specimen  was  taken  in  Longdales  Road,  Lincoln  by  Mr.  E. 
Stockley;  this  locality  has  produced  most  of  our  specimens  in  the  past. 

Family  Ciubionidae. 

Clubiona  phragmitis  C.  L.  Koch. 

A  fine  example  of  the  male  of  this  species  was  the  best  capture 
made  at  the  Saltfleetby  field  meeting  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Baker.  It  had  been 
found  twice  at  the  turn  of  the  century  (near  Louth  and  Grimsby) 
but  this  is  the  first  indication  that  it  is  still  with  us.  It  is  hoped  that 
it  will  continue  to  thrive  on  the  Saltfleetby  Reserve. 

Family  Anyphaenidae. 

Anyphaena  accentuata  (Walck). 

A  number  of  Union  members  obtained  this  species  at  the  Knaith 
Woods  meeting.  It  is  a  pale  but  attractive  spider  with  four  prominent 
“  cuneiform  ”  marks  on  the  abdomen.  It  is  always  found  in  bushes 
surrounding  woods  or  at  the  edge  of  rides.  A  soft-bodied  creature, 
it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  good  condition  and  hard  to  handle  without 
damage. 

Family  Thomisidae. 

Philodromus  dispar  Walck. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Steele  found  an  adult  male  running  on  his  house  door 
at  Fiskerton  on  the  morning  of  the  Haverholme  Priory  meeting  in  June. 
He  was  able  to  hand  it  over  to  me  the  same  day  though  I  was  unable, 
at  the  time,  to  identify  it. 

Xysticus  erraticus  (Bl.). 

A  male  which  proved  to  be  of  this  species  was  seen  by  my  wife  at 
Woodhall  Spa  in  early  June.  It  was  running  by  the  roadside  near  the 
woods.  It  had  previously  been  recorded  only  twice,  at  Limber  and 
Limvood,  both  in  1898. 

Oxyptila  trux  (BL). 

Large  numbers  were  shaken  from  cut  grass  at  Revesby  reservoir 
in  September. 
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Family  Lycosidae. 

Lycosa  tarsalis  Thor. 

A  surviving  female  was  found  at  Woodhall  Spa  in  August. 

Firata  uliginosus  (Thor.). 

This  spider  is  recorded  as  a  British  species  in  the  addendum  to 
Vol.  2  of  “  British  Spiders  ”  (Locket  and  Millidge).  It  was  originally 
discovered  in  Suffolk  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Locket  tells  me  that  it  is  either 
gradually  extending  its  range  or  else  it  has  been  overlooked  in  the  past. 
The  present  specimen,  a  female  carrying  her  egg  cocoon,  was  taken 
near  a  dried-up  ditch  in  birchwoods  at  Woodhall  Spa  and  is  the  first 
County  record.  All  members  of  the  genus  Pirata  are  marsh  dwellers 
and  at  first  it  would  appear  unusual  to  find  one  in  woods.  However 
this  area  at  Woodhall  is  very  moist  throughout  an  average  winter. 

Family  Pisauridae. 

Fisaura  mirabilis  Clerck. 

Mrs.  L.  Gates  pointed  out  this  striking  long-legged  spider  in  the 
old  Monks  burial  ground  at  Haverholme  Priory.  It  was  clearly  a  male 
and  yet  it  appeared  to  be  carrying  the  typical  green  egg-cocoon  which 
the  female  makes  and  carries  in  early  summer.  For  the  moment 
I  thought  that  I  had  stumbled  on  something  previously  unknown  to 
science — a  male  spider  watching  over  a  brood  of  spiderlings.  Closer 
inspection,  however,  revealed  that  the  “  cocoon  ”  was  in  reality  the 
remains  of  a  green  metallic  beetle  (hundreds  of  which  were  seen  on 
nettles  nearby)  crushed  into  a  ball  and  held  in  the  chelicerae  in  exactly 
the  manner  of  a  female  holding  a  real  egg-sac. 

Another  specimen  of  P.  mirabilis  was  found  on  Lin  wood  Warren 
by  Mr.  B.  C.  James.  It  was  living  in  the  same  locality  sixty  years  ago 
and  was  recorded  by  Mr.  A.  Smith. 

Family  Agelenidae. 

Tegenaria  atrica  C.  L.  Koch. 

Large  spiders  were  frequently  seen  running  indoors  at  East  Real 
and  several  specimens  were  sent  in  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Rudkin.  I  had 
hoped  that  they  might  prove  to  be  the  Cardinal  Spider  ( Tegenaria 
parietina )  but  both  sexes  were  examined  and  found  to  be  T.  atrica. 
This  species  replaces  the  smaller  and  commoner  T.  domestica  locally  in 
several  parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  in  some  instances  the  two  species 
are  found  together. 

Family  Theridiidae. 

Theridion  vittatum  C.  L.  Koch. 

Mr.  Riggall  and  I  made  a  visit  to  the  Coulson  Road  Ballast  Pits 
in  May.  The  only  interesting  spider  obtained  was  the  above  species 
which  was  beaten  from  a  willow. 
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Theridion  pallens.  Bl. 

This  tiny  delicate  spider  was  found  to  be  plentiful  in  Knaith 
Woods.  Numbers  could  be  beaten  from  every  bush. 

Family  Tetragnathidae. 

Pachygnatha  degeeri  Sund. 

Four  spiders  brought  by  Mr.  Riggall  from  Sutton-on- Sea  in 
October  had  been  seen  to  come  in  with  migrating  swarms  of  beetles. 
They  were  all  of  the  above  species.  It  was  suggested  that  they  might 
have  crossed  the  North  Sea.  While  possible,  I  thought  it  was  rather 
unlikely.  The  spider  is  common  under  tufts  of  grass  between  high 
water  mark  and  the  dunes  and  I  thought  that  the  creatures  in  question 
could  easily  have  been  swept  up  by  air  currents  and  deposited  only  a 
few  yards  away.  Linyphiids  form  the  bulk  of  the  aeronauts  in  most 
countries  but  further  research  revealed  that  in  Denmark  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  collection  of  spiders  taken  from  iron  railings  preparing 
for  aerial  dispersal  were  Pachygnathae !  Dr.  Bristowe  in  his  “  Comity 
of  Spiders  55  indicates  that  he  is  quite  sure  that  spiders  are  capable 
of  crossing  several,  if  not  indeed  many,  miles  of  ocean. 

Family  Argyopidae. 

Cyclosa  conica  Pallas. 

Beaten  from  bushes  in  Knaith  Woods  by  Mr.  G.  A.  T.  Jeffs  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Duddington. 

Araneus  redii  (Scop.). 

Mr.  P.  F.  Baker  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  both  sexes  of  the 
type  and  both  sexes  of  the  only  two  recorded  British  varieties  of  this 
handsome  spider  at  Linwood  in  September.  The  two  varieties  are 
well  marked  and  consistent,  occurring  in  France  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Continent  and  fairly  widely  in  Great  Britain.  The  type  possesses 
typical  argyopid  markings  showing  some  resemblance  to  Araneus 
quadratus  (Cl.) ;  var.  delta  has  two  white  patches  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
abdomen  while  var.  zeta  has  a  dark  triangle  with  apex  pointing  back¬ 
wards  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  as  in  Araneus  marmoreus 
pyramidatus  Cl. 

A.  redii  was  found  at  Linwood  back  in  1898  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  W. 
Peacock,  and  also  in  Tumby  Wood  in  the  same  year.  I  have  never 
found  it  myself  and  collections  made  at  Linwood  by  Mr.  Riggall  and 
others  have  failed  to  reveal  its  presence,  possibly  because  collecting 
has  been  done  at  the  wrong  time  of  the  year  or  during  a  bad  season. 
I  would  be  glad  to  examine  any  spiders  found  at  Linwood  in  early 
summer  when  the  species  should  have  reached  maturity — though 
I  imagine  it  will  be  much  less  plentiful  by  that  time. 
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Family  Linyphiidae. 

Ceratinella  brevipes  (Westr.). 

Taken  by  Mr.  Riggall  in  Scotgrove  Wood.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  only  previous  County  record  I  can  find  of  this  spider  was 
also  for  division  7,  as  long  ago  as  1919. 

Gonatium  rubens  (B1-). 

Both  sexes  of  this  attractive  orange  and  black  spider  were  shaken 
from  cut  grass  at  Revesby  reservoir. 

Oedothorax  apicatus  (Bl.). 

This  tiny  spider  was  once  again  found  at  Gibraltar  Point. 

Savignia  frontata  (BL). 

Monocephalus  fuscipes  (BL). 

Diplocephalus  iatifrons  (O.P.-Cambr.). 

Specimens  of  these  three  species  were  found  in  moss  collected 
by  Mr.  Riggall  in  Thonock  Park  near  Gainsborough. 

Trachynella  nudipalpis  (Westr.). 

Moss  and  litter  collected  in  Skellingthorpe  Wood  by  Mr.  Riggall 
yielded  one  specimen  of  this  rarely  seen  spider. 

GEOLOGY 

Ammonites  from  the  Ampthill  Clay,  Lines. 

Mr.  John  Middleton  of  Fiskerton  discovered  two  specimens  of  the 
rare  ammonite  Microbiplices  divergens  (Oppenheimer)  in  a  small  quarry 
behind  High  Meadows  Estate,  Fiskerton.  Dr.  M.  K.  Howarth  of  the 
Department  of  Geology,  British  Museum  (Natural  History),  to  whom 
the  specimens  were  submitted  for  identification  writes: 

“  Your  ammonite  from  the  Ampthill  Clay  (Upper  Oxfordian,  the 
lateral  equivalent  of  the  Corallian)  at  Fiskerton  is  of  considerable 
interest.  Hitherto,  examples  of  this  genus  have  only  been  found  in 
Britain  near  Weymouth  and  at  Westbury,  Wiltshire,  both  in  the 
Corallian  facies  of  the  Oxfordian.  The  genus  characterizes  the  Bi- 
mammatum  Zone  at  the  top  of  the  Oxfordian  (i.e.  the  top  of  the 
Ampthill  Clay  in  Lincolnshire).  The  Weymouth  and  Westbury 
specimens  are  M.  anglicus  Arkell  and  M.  divergens  is  a  Swiss  species.” 
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R.  K.  Cornwallis,  b.a.,  m.b.o.u.,  and  A.  E.  Smith,  m.a. 

More  observers  than  ever  have  contributed  to  this  report  and 
regular  watching  at  favoured  localities  has  continued  to  be  a  valuable 
feature  of  ornithological  activity  in  the  county.  From  9th- 12th  January 
Dr.  I.  C.  T.  Nisbet  and  others  traversed  the  whole  of  the  Wash  coast 
in  an  attempt  to  assess  the  populations  at  high  tide  of  many  species 
in  winter;  their  counts  on  the  Lincolnshire  Coast  for  many  species 
and  their  estimates  of  numbers  of  roosting  gulls  are  noted  in  the  List. 
There  has  been  a  welcome  increase  in  information  from  the  Boston 
area  and  a  valuable  summary  “  Bird  Movements  in  the  Witham 
Estuary:  Autumn  1957  ”  by  E.  L.  Jones  was  published  in  Survey 
( Nottingham  University ),  viii,  2. 

Features  of  1957  have  been  immigrations  of  Waxwings  in  February 
and  November;  an  interesting  drift  movement  starting  on  22nd 
September;  large-scale  coastal  movements  of  tits  and  other  species  in 
October;  and  a  “  wreck  ”  of  Little  Auks.  A  number  of  particularly 
interesting  foreign  recoveries  of  ringed  birds  are  reported  and  rarities 
observed  include  Storm  Petrel,  Ferruginous  Duck,  Rough-legged 
Buzzard,  Temminck’s  Stint,  Grey  and  Red-necked  Phalaropes,  Stone 
Curlew,  White-winged  Black  Tern,  Bee-eater,  Water  Pipit  and  breeding 
of  the  Collared  Turtle-Dove. 

The  conventions  adopted  in  previous  reports  are  repeated:  i.e.y 
B.O.U.  Checklist  order  with  the  numbers  in  that  list  as  reference;  all 
records  to  be  taken  as  of  a  single  bird  unless  otherwise  stated;  GP= 
Gibraltar  Point;  GP=  included  in  Gibraltar  Point  tables;  LSF= 
Lincoln  Sewage  Farm,  Canwick;  Bardney=the  settling  ponds  at 
Bardney  Sugar  Beet  Factory;  S-T  Reserve=Saltfleetby-Theddlethorpe 
Reserve;  S.F.  =  Sewage  Farm;  CBC=Cambridge  Bird  Club  Report 
(obtainable,  price  5/-,  from  A.  E.  Vine,  101  Victoria  St.,  Littleport, 
Cambs.). 

In  addition  to  those  in  the  List  the  following  occurred  in  the 
county  in  1957  (breeding  species  in  italics):  Cormorant,  Mute  Swan , 
Kestrel ,  Red-legged  Partridge ,  Partridge ,  Pheasant ,  Water  Rail ,  Coot, 
Snipe ,  Jack  Snipe,  Stock  Dove ,  Woodpigeon,  Turtle  Dove ,  Cuckoo ,  Barn 
Owl ,  Little  Owl ,  Tawny  Owl,  Kingfisher ,  Green  Woodpecker ,  Lesser 
Spotted  Woodpecker ,  House  Martin  (GP),  Jackdaw,  Magpie ,  Marsh  Tit , 
Nuthatch ,  Treecreeper ,  Mistle  Thrush ,  Sedge  Warbler  (GP),  Blackcap 
(GP),  Garden  Warbler  (GP),  Whitethroat  (GP),  Lesser  Whitethroat  (GP), 
Willow  Warbler  (GP),  Goldcrest  (GP),  Meadow  Pipit  (GP),  Tree 
Pipit  (GP),  Pied  Wagtail  (GP),  Greenfinch  (GP),  Goldfinch  (GP),  Linnet 
(GP),  Bullfinch,  Chaffinch  (GP),  Reed  Bunting,  House  Sparrow. 
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RINGING  RECOVERIES 

m=male  f=  female  n= nestling 

Ringed  Recovered 

Heron. 

n.  Deeping  St.  James,  27.4.57.  10.11.57,  Drayton  Bassett,  Staffs. 

(CBC). 

Jack  Snipe. 

ad.,  Wisbech  S.F.,  1.10.57.  21.11.57,  Lozere,  S.  France  (CBC) 

Knot. 

ad.,  Revtangen,  Rogaland,  Nor-  3.1.52,  Gedney  Drove  End(BTO). 
way,  2.9.49. 

(c.f.  almost  identical  recovery  in  1956  Report). 

Dunlin. 

ad.,  Revtangen,  Rogaland,  Nor-  8.1.52,  Skegness  (BTO). 
way,  27.9.51. 

juv.,  Ottenby,  Oland,  Sweden,  5.1.56,  Winteringham  (BTO). 

13.9.54. 

ad.,  Bardney,  29.8.57. 

Great  Black-backed  Gull, 
n,  Kinn,  Norway,  22.6.53. 

Lesser  Black-backed  Gull. 

n,  Rott,  Rogaland,  Norway, 

30.6.54. 

Kittiwake. 

n,  Murmansk  Coast,  Russia, 

-.7.56. 

Rook. 

ad.,  Tollose,  Zealand,  Denmark,  25.10.52,  Binbrook  (BTO). 

4.6.50. 

Blue  Tit. 

ad.,  GP,  7.10.57  12.10.57,  Barton-on-Humber  (GP). 

ad.,  GP,  7.10.57.  ca.  3.3.58,  New  York,  Lines.  (GP). 

(These  birds  were  in  the  big  coastal  movement — see  species  list). 


24.11.57,  Moulay  bou  Selham, 
Morocco  (ADT). 

20.2.54,  Grimsby  (BTO). 

30.4.55,  Winteringham  (BTO). 

9.2.57,  GP  (BM). 
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Fieldfare. 

n,  Evje,  Aust-Agder,  Norway,  16.4.53,  Holbeach  (BTO). 
24.5.52. 


Blackbird. 

1st  w.f.  GP,  11.10.52. 

n,  Bregentved,  Zealand,  Den¬ 
mark,  28.5.47. 

1st  w,  Lincoln,  27.8.55 

Whitethroat. 

juv,  GP,  21.8.57. 

juv,  GP,  7.8.58. 
juv,  GP,  8.7.58. 

Lesser  Whitethroat. 

ad.,  GP,  27.8.57. 

Starling. 

n,  Hamina,  Finland,  27.5.54. 
ad,  Hardwick  (at  roost),  20.11.57. 

ad,  Hardwick,  20.11.57. 

ad.  f,  Sleaford,  19.2.56. 

ad.  f,  Sleaford,  4.1.56. 

1st  w,  Alford,  2.3.55. 

Leicester,  7.1.53. 

Greenfinch. 

ad.  f,  GP,  2.11.57. 


-.7.57,  Kristineberg,  Godeg&rd, 
Ostergotland,  Sweden  (GP). 

20.3.51,  Saxby  (BTO). 

9.5.57,  Fiskerton  (ADT). 


ca.  12.9.57,  Astrabudna,  nr.  Bilbao, 
Spain  (GP). 

4.9.58,  Dungeness  B.O.  (GP). 

13.8.58,  Ringwould,  nr.  Deal,  Kent 
(GP). 


28.9.57,  Belluno,  Venezia,  Italy 
(GP). 


-.2.56,  Martin  (BTO). 

ca.  25.5.58,  Haugesund,  Rogaland, 
Norway  (RKC). 

24.5.58,  Emlichheim,  Niedersach- 
sen,  Germany  (RKC). 

28.9.57,  Opende,  Groningen, 
Holland  (WMP). 

19.10.57,  East  Stoke,  Newark, 
Notts.  (WMP). 

17.5.57,  Welbourn,  Lines.  (AES). 

5.1.58,  Sleaford  (WMP). 


ca.  27.4.58,  Sandal,  Wakefield, 
Yorks.  (GP). 
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GENERAL  BIRD  REPORT 


The  following  have  contributed  observations: — 

E.  I.  Abell 

R.  May 

G.  Allen 

B.  Moore 

K.  Atterby 

G.  Morris 

A.  T.  Bell 

I.  C.  T.  Nisbet 

C.  T.  Beverley 

F.  Norris 

S.  van  den  Bos  (SB) 

C.  L.  Ottaway 

G.  J.  Boase 

M.  Ottaway 

Cambridge  Bird  Club 

British  Trust  for  Ornithology 

R.  Caultas 

C.  Pask 

L.  Cave 

J.  Payne 

E.  H.  Clifton 

W.  M.  Peet 

Nature  Conservancy 

P.  J.  Penrith 

L.  Cornwallis 

H.  Pettinger 

R.  K.  Cornwallis 

G.  R.  Porter 

J.  Cox 

R.  W.  Powell 

P.  B.  Danby 

M.  E.  Price 

W.  L.  Dannatt 

B.  A.  Pye 

J.  Darnell 

E.  J.  Redshaw 

A.  W.  S.  Dean 

K.  Robinson 

J.  H.  Duddington 

P.  Rushby 

W.  Earnshaw 

A.  E.  Smith 

E.  A.  Ellis 

D.  J.  Sowter 

C.  G.  Else 

F.  Stewart 

H.  Fry 

C.  H.  Swallow 

J.  A.  Galletly 

K.  M.  Taylor 

J.  H.  Gees  on 

J.  Thornally 

G.  C.  Kali 

A.  D.  Townsend 

P.  Haywood 

T.  H.  Wallis 

H.  S.  Hemsley-Hall 

C.  M.  Walker 

A.  M.  Hoyle 

R.  F.  Walshaw 

J.  Lines 

J.  Warlow 

G.  F.  Johnson 

Trent  Valley  Bird  Watchers 

E.  L.  Jones 

L.  Watkinson 

E.  Real 

D.  West 

J.  Kennington 

T.  J.  Winnall 

J.  Loft 

J.  Wood 

L  Black-throated  Diver.  Dead,  East  Halton,  16/2  (DJS). 
Dead,  Witham  mouth,  9/2  (ELJ,  KR,  FS,  DW,  JW).;  27/12  (FS,  DW). 

2.  Great  Northern  Diver.  Boston  Point,  14/12  (JW,  CBC). 

4.  Red-throated  Diver.  Inland:  River  Head,  Louth,  9/2 
(CLO);  Langrick,  on  Witham,  26/1  (DW).  Dead,  Grimsby,  24/11 
(GCH).  GP,  16/1,  9/2,  26/3,  26/5  (unusual  date),  19/12,  also  2  dead 
(GP,  HF).  Witham  mouth,  up  to  9,  jan./Feb.  and  up  to  5,  Dec. 
(JW,  ELJ,  EJR,  FS,  DW).  7,  Wash  coast,  9-12/1  (ICTN). 
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5.  Great  Crested  Grebe. 

Breeding  records: — Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby;  2  pairs, 
Tattershall  (RM);  2  pairs,  Denton  (JHG);  Sleaford  Pit  and  pit  at 
Mareham  Lane  (CMW);  Grimsthorpe  (EIA,  RWP,  THW);  5  pairs. 
Deeping;  3  pairs,  Tallington  (CBC).  GP. 

6.  Red-necked  Grebe.  Killingholme,  8-15/12  (RM,  JK,  SB, 
WE).  One,  Wash  coast,  9-12/1  (ICTN). 

8.  Black-necked  Grebe.  Brocklesby,  13/10  (RM,  JK).  Boston 
Point,  16/11  (ELJ,  JW,  CBC). 

9.  Little  Grebe.  Appears  each  year  in  some  numbers  on 
Bardney  Beet  Factory  ponds  in  early  August;  max.  in  1957,  12,  30/8. 

14.  Storm  Petrel.  Boston  Point,  14/12  (JW).  The  first 
Lincolnshire  record  for  several  years. 

16.  Manx  Shearwater.  Dead,  Market  Rasen,  20/9  (JHG). 

26.  Fulmar.  Saltfleet  Haven,  26/8  (CLO).  2  dead,  Skegness, 
18/5  and  22/6  (HF). 

27.  Gannet.  Inland:  oiled,  Stallingborough,  12/11  (RM); 
Crowland,  22/1  (CBC);  Holbeach,  one  flew  inland,  6/10  (CBC).  GP. 

29.  Shag.  GP,  2,  20/1  (GP);  2/3  (ELJ).  Boston  Point,  25/10 
(ELJ,  CBC). 

30.  Heron.  Heronries  (occupied  nests) :  Legbourne,  nil 

(deserted);  Muckton,  37;  Willoughby,  44;  Old  Hag  Wood,  10;  Troy 
Wood,  53;  Evedon,  27;  Skidbrooke,  4;  Deeping,  77  (GRP,  CLO, 
MEP,  KR,  ADT,  CBC).  GP. 

38.  Bittern.  Bred  Barton-on-Humber  (SB,  MEP,  EIA,  RWP, 
THW);  3  ‘  booming  ’  there,  24/3  (FS,  DW,  PH).  Burton  Pits,  18/2 
(ADT).  Spalding,  mid- July.  Sutton  Bridge,  8/10  (EJR,  CBC). 

45.  Mallard.  Unusually  numerous  (ca.  600),  Brocklesby  Lakes, 

Nov.-Dee.  (RM).  1200,  Grimsthorpe,  23/11  (AWSD).  800,  Bardney, 

21/8  (DW,  FS,  PH).  GP,  CBC. 

46.  Teal.  Like  Mallard,  unusually  numerous  on  Brocklesby 

Lakes,  Nov.-Dee.  (RM.).  GP,  CBC. 

47.  Garganey.  Bred,  Cowbit  Wash;  3  there,  27/4  (EJR). 
Female,  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby,  24-27/8  (RM).  Male, 
Brant  Meadows,  Lincoln,  27-28/3  (FS,  DW,  PH).  2,  Bardney,  26-27/8 
(ADT). 

49.  Gad  wall.  Female,  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  17/11-1/12  (DW, 
FS,  PH).  2,  Bardney,  4/8;  7/8  (ADT).  Pair,  Holywell,  all  Dec. 
(LC).  Near  Boston  Point,  25/10  (ELJ,  CBC).  Wisbech  S.F.,  20  7 
and  4/8  (CBC). 
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50.  Wigeon.  Rather  numerous  inland  records.  Maxima:  40, 
Brocklesby  Lakes,  1/12  (RM);  150,  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  22/1  (ADT) 
and  250,  19/1  (FS,  DW,  PH);  50,  Grimsthorpe,  22/12  (AWSD);  100, 
Grantham  S.F.,  25/12  (CP);  100,  Bardney,  9/1  and  14/2  (EIA,  THW) 
and  250,  19/1  (FS,  DW,  PH);  250,  Lea  Marshes,  Gainsborough,  6/1 
(JI).  GP. 

52.  Pintail.  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby — 25,  6/10;  20/10; 

3,  3/11;  5,  10/11  (RM).  8,  Lea  Marshes,  Gainsborough,  4/7  (JI). 

Burton  Pits — male,  13/10;  female,  10/11.  Pair,  Brant  Meadows,  19/3. 
Bardney,  20-21/8  and  17-21/9  (FS,  DW,  PH,  EIA,  THW).  Pair, 
Sleaford,  24/2  (CMW).  GP,  1/10.  2,  Witham  mouth,  2/11;  4, 
30/11  (ELJ).  8,  Welland,  22/11;  10,  30/11  (JW). 

53.  Shoveler.  About  5  pairs  bred  Bardney;  up  to  43  juveniles 
June-July  (ADT).  Also  recorded  Brocklesby  (max:  20,  3/11); 
Laughton;  Twigmoor;  L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln;  Culverthorpe ;  Grims¬ 
thorpe;  Holywell;  Grantham  S.F.;  Cowbit  Wash;  Witham  mouth. 

GP. 

[54.  Red-crested  Pochard.  Female,  L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln, 
24/11  (DW,  FS,  PH).  There  has  certainly  been  a  westward  extension 
of  the  range  of  this  species  in  recent  years  and  it  now  occurs  regularly 
in  eastern  England.  Autumn  concentrations  on  Lake  Constance  and 
the  Zwarte  Meer  in  Holland  disperse  in  October  and  November  to 
unknown  destinations,  and  a  similar  pattern  has  been  observed  at 
Abberton  Reservoir,  Essex  (G.  Pyeman  in  litt.).  On  the  other  hand  it 
breeds  freely  in  captivity  and  is  often  kept  full-winged,  so  that  all 
records  must  be  suspected  to  be  of  escaped  birds  (Wildfowl  Trust, 
in  litt.).  The  most  one  can  say  is  that  the  date  is  consistent  with  the 
possibility  of  this  having  been  a  bird  from  the  European  dispersal  and  it 
acted  like  a  wild  bird.] 

55.  Scaup.  Early  autumn  record  (see  1956  Report):  male, 
Tetney  Haven,  22/7  (LW).  Inland:  3  males,  Bardney,  6-16/9  (DW, 
FS,  PH,  HF,  ADT);  Wisbech  S.F.,  singly  from  19/9  to  end  of  year 
with  4,  27/10  and  2,  2/11  (CBC).  10,  Earle’s  Pit,  Barton-on-Humber, 
10/11  (RM,  WE).  Female,  Chapel  Pits,  29/12  (DW).  GP,  3,  1/12. 
13,  Boston  Point,  14/12  (JW). 

56.  Tufted  Duck.  Bred,  Tattershall  (SB,  WE,  RM);  this  is  the 
first  breeding-record  from  south-east  Lincolnshire,  previous  records 
having  been  from  the  north-west  and,  in  recent  years,  from  the  extreme 
south-west  of  the  county.  Winter  maxima:  40,  Earle’s  Pit,  Barton-on- 
Humber,  20/10  (RM,  SB);  51,  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  17/11  (DW,  FS). 

57.  Pochard.  Bred  Scawby  Gull  Ponds  (RM);  L.N.E.R.  Pits, 
Lincoln,  2  pairs  (EIA).  Unusually  numerous  L.N.E.R.  Pits  in  winter: 
88,  15-17/2;  55,  3/3;  57,  24/11;  84,  22/12.  60,  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln, 
10/11  (DW,  FS,  PH,  EIA,  THW). 
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58.  Ferruginous  Duck  ( = White-eyed  Pochard).  Male,  Holy- 
well,  25-27/12  (LC).  This  is  the  first  Lincolnshire  record.  The  Wild¬ 
fowl  Trust  knows  of  no  escapes  from  British  collections  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  a  wild  bird. 

60.  Goldeneye.  Numerous  records  of  up  to  4  birds  in  winter 
from:  Brocklesby  Lakes;  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln;  Hartsholme;  L.N.E.R. 
Pits,  Lincoln;  Bardney;  Sleaford  Pits;  GP;  Woolsthorpe;  Witham 
mouth;  Freiston.  8,  Wisbech  S.F.,  27/10  (CBC).  10,  Welland  est., 
9-12/1  (ICTN). 

61.  Long-tailed  Duck.  Barton-on-Humber,  3/11  (EIA,  RWP, 
THW).  1st  w.  male,  Chapel  Pits,  29/12  (FS,  DW,  PH).  Skegness, 
8/12  (HF).  Female,  Boston  Point,  14/12  (JW,  CBC). 

62.  Velvet  Scoter.  9,  GP,  17/9.  Male,  Boston  Point,  14/12 
(JW). 

64.  Common  Scoter.  Inland:  Bardney,  female,  23-24/9  (EIA, 
THW);  male,  27/10  (ADT).  Up-Humber  movements  (most  flocks 
after  19.30  hrs.):  20,  18/7;  157,  30/7;  200,  3/8;  150,  4/8.  The  flock  of 
200  on  3/8  was  watched  for  about  10  miles  during  which  it  gained  height 
steadily,  finally  disappearing  from  sight  at  ca.  2,000  ft.,  still  climbing 
and  continuing  up-river  (LW).  GP. 

67.  Eider.  Unusual  numbers  in  the  Wash  in  autumn:  3-10, 
Boston  Point,  Nov.-Dee.  with  25,  14-15/12  (JW,  ELJ,  FS,  DW,  CBC); 
9,  Skegness,  11/12  (HF);  30,  GP,  1/12.  GP,  9/2  (HF). 

69.  Red-breasted  Merganser.  Donna  Nook,  15/11  (RM). 
Boston  Point,  1-2  in  Oct.  and  up  to  9  in  Dec.  (JW,  EJR,  ELJ,  CBC). 

70.  Goosander.  2,  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  1/12  (DW,  PH)* 
2,  L.N.E.R.  Pits,  Lincoln,  29/11-1/12  (EIA).  2,  Cowbit,  5/1  (EJR). 
Boston,  17/11  (CBC). 

71.  Smew.  Grimsthorpe,  24/3;  8-29/11  (AWSD).  3,  Boston 
Point,  14/12  (JW,  CBC). 

73.  Sheld  Duck.  3  pairs  bred  Wisbech  S.F.  (CBC).  Inland: 
Bardney,  3,  8/9  (HF);  26/9  (ADT).  Complete  count  of  birds  in  the 
Wash,  9-12/1,  3,900  (CBC).  GP. 

[74.  Ruddy  Sheld-Duck.  2,  Frampton  Marsh,  3/9  (JW). 
These  birds  behaved  as  if  wild  but  the  species  is  widely  kept  in  captivity 
and  records  must  always  be  suspect]. 

[75.  Grey  Lag  Goose.  A  pair  bred  in  the  Fen  between  Lincoln 
and  Bardney.  No  doubt  they  were  escapes  from  some  collection]. 

76.  White-fronted  Goose.  Holbeach,  up  to  13  in  Jan.  and 
again  in  Dec.  (CBC). 

78.  Pink-footed  Goose. 

(1)  North  Lincolnshire.  Peak  numbers  of  12,000  around  10/11. 
then  falling  to  8,000  till  end  Dec.  (NC). 
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(2)  North-West  Wash  First  autumn  arrivals,  15,  9  9.  (GP). 
Peak  of  7,000  near  Wainfleet,  30/10  (CBC). 

(3)  South-West  Wash.  Present  from  mid- Sept.  2,000  from 
mid-Oct.  to  mid-Dec.  with  max:  3,500  3/10.  Only  150  flighting  to 
Central  Fens  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  (CBC). 

[79.  Snow  Goose.  Three  Snow  Geese  at  Washingborough  in 
March  had  escaped  from  the  Wildfowl  Trust’s  collection  at  Slimbridge, 
Glos.]. 

80.  Brent  Goose.  North-East  Lincolnshire.  20,  Saltfleet, 
27/1  (ATB).  Wash  :  1,880,  complete  count  on  west  shore,  10  1.  At 
least  20  had  returned  by  6/10  and  ca.  600  by  17/11  (CBC).  4  of  the 
pale-breasted  form  ( B .  b.  hrota ),  Wfltham  outfall,  19/10,  and  13  there, 
27/12  (ELJ). 

81.  Barnacle  Goose.  Cleethorpes,  9/5;  and  probably  the  same 
bird  reported  from  Grainthorpe  Haven,  15/5  (LW). 

82.  Canada  Goose.  Grimsthorpe  max:  276,  21  9  (AWSD). 

2,  Belton  Park,  21/4  (CP).  22,  Saltfleet  Haven,  21/8  (CLO,  JL). 

Pair  summered  Sleaford  Pits  (CMW).  2,  Holywell,  23/11  (LC). 

85.  Whooper  Swan.  Adult,  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  10  11  to 
end  of  year  (FS,  DW,  PH,  EIA,  RWP,  THW).  4,  Freiston,  10/1 
(CBC);  30/11;  4,  15/12  (JW,  ELJ,  CBC).  Wisbech,  S.F.,  9/1  and  2, 
9-24/11  (CBC). 

86.  Bewick’s  Swan.  Adult,  Burton  Pits,  Lincoln,  22/2  to  4  3 
(ADT,  EIA,  RWP,  THW).  48  (8  immature),  Brant  Meadows, 
Lincoln  on  floods,  18-23/3  (DW,  FS,  PH,  ADT,  EIA,  THW).  5, 
Chapel  Pits,  29/12  (DW,  FS,  PH).  Holbeach,  4/12  (CBC).  Wisbech 
S.F.,  42,  9/1  falling  to  19,  2/3;  5,  17/11  to  7/12;  27,  18/12  (CBC). 

91.  Buzzard.  Toll  Bar,  23/10  (JL). 

92.  Rough-legged  Buzzard.  Long  dead,  GP,  21  9  (HF). 
Last  Lincolnshire  record  was  in  1951. 

93.  Sparrow  Hawk.  Great  decline  in  numbers  noted  by 

RM  in  North  Lincolnshire.  Cowbit  Wash,  3  9  (EJR);  it  is  rare  in  the 
Fens.  GP. 

99.  Marsh  Harrier.  Barton-on-Humber,  21  5  (MEP).  S-T 
Reserve,  27/6  (CLO,  KA).  GP,  26-27/4;  19/5;  12/8;  25-26/8;  2,  27/8. 
Grantham,  S.F.,  8  and  10  9  (RWP,  THW).  2,  Frampton,  5/9;  14  9 
(JW).  Melanistic  bird,  Witham  mouth,  25/10  (ELJ). 

100.  Hen  Harrier.  A  female  spent  some  weeks  (possibly 
Oct.  ’56  to  Mar.  ’57)  in  the  district  west  of  Lincoln  until  it  was  shot 
(ADT,  EIA,  THW,  PH,  DW,  FS).  Deeping  Pit,  24/3  (CBC).  Nene 
mouth,  2  different  birds,  9  and  10/1  (CBC).  One,  Wash  coast,  9-12  1 
(ICTN). 

Harrier  sp.  GP,  22/4;  1/10.  “  Ringtails  ”  not  certainly  identified. 
The  October  bird  was  rather  heavy  in  build  and  probably  a  Hen  Harrier. 
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105.  Peregrine.  North  Thoresby,  3/2  (RM).  GP,  13/10 
(HF).  Ancaster,  30/11  (ELJ).  Boston  Point,  14/12  (JW).  One, 
Wash  coast,  9-12/1  (ICTN). 

107.  Merlin.  Holton-cum-Beckering,  15/4  (CLO,  TJW).  S-T 
Reserve,  3/3;  8/10;  10/10  (CLO).  Holbeach  St.  Marks,  14/8  (EJR). 
Boston  Point,  7/11;  3,  27/12  (JW,  ELJ).  Sutterton,  21/12  (ELJ). 

3,  Wash  coast,  9-12/1  (ICTN).  ' 

117.  Quail.  Risby  Warren,  17/7  (RM,  MEP). 

125.  Corncrake.  Holbeach  Hurn,  23/8  (EJR,  CBC). 

126.  Moorhen.  Early  breeding  record:  Sleaford,  c/10,  30/3 

(WMP).  GP. 

131.  Oystercatcher.  Bred  between  Cleethorpes  and  Tetney 
Haven,  half  a  mile  inland  in  sugar-beet  field  (BAP) ;  North  Coates  (RM) ; 
2  pairs,  GP;  Holbeach,  usual  numbers  (CBC).  3,700,  Wash  coast, 
9-12/1  (ICTN). 

133.  Lapwing.  Probable  emigration  from  Humber  mouth, 
Tetney  Haven,  2/3;  201  in  12  flocks,  16.48-18.10,  at  heights  up  to 
1,000  feet ;  57  in  4  flocks  similarly,  3/3  (LW).  Autumn  immigrations : 
300,  GP,  1/11;  3,000,  Cleethorpes,  8/11  (LW).  ca.  10,000,  Wash  coast, 
9-12/1  (ICTN). 

134.  Ringed  Plover.  Bred  North  Coates  (RM);  Saltfleet,  2 
pairs;  Trusthorpe  Pit  (CLO);  GP  (numbers  not  estimated).  Inland: 
LSF,  28/8  (ADT)  and  24/9  (EIA,  THW);  Bardney,  5,  9/5;  2,  10/5; 

4,  2/6;  autumn  records  see  tables;  Grantham  S.F.,  4-6,  10-31/8;  6/10 
(DW,  FS,  PH,  CP);  Sleaford  S.F.,  2,  9/3;  11/4  (WMP);  Cowbit, 
24/8  (EJR). 

135.  Little  Ringed  Plover.  Breeding  records :  one  pair  at  the 
original  site  (RM)  and  two  pairs  at  another  site  in  the  same  area  (ADT, 
HSH-H,  HF).  Bardney,  see  tables;  Grantham  S.F.  18/8  (DW,  FS, 
PH);  GP,  3/9;  Frampton  Marsh,  2/5  (JW);  Wisbech  S.F.,  1-2,  15/7  to 
31/8  (CBC). 

139.  Grey  Plover.  1,750,  Wash  coast,  9-12/1  (ICTN).  GP. 

140.  Golden  Plover.  Maxima:  1,800,  Cowbit,  19/1  (EJR, 

CBC);  1,200,  Holbeach,  24/3  (CBC).  3,200  +,  Wash  coast,  9-12/1 
(ICTN)  GP. 

143.  Turnstone.  Inland:  Wisbech  S.F.,  4,  11/5  decreasing  to 
one,  26/5;  28/7;  13/8;  8/9  (CBC).  GP. 

148.  Woodcock.  Bred  Limber  (RM);  Burwell  Wood  (CLO); 
Welton-le-Marsh  (AES).  GP. 

150.  Curlew.  Bred  Manton  (WE);  3  pairs,  Stapleford  Old 

Moor  (ADT,  DW,  FS,  PH);  Hykeham,  2  pairs  (DW,  FS,  PH),  ca. 
10,000,  Wash  coast,  9-12/1  (ICTN).  GP. 

151.  Whimbrel.  Inland:  Bardney,  see  tables;  Grantham  S.F., 

22/4;  18/8  (DW,  FS,  PH);  2,  Cowbit,  3/9  (EJR).  GP. 
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154.  Black-tailed  Godwit.  2,  Bardney,  10-12/5  (ADT,  EIA, 
THW).  4,  GP,  6/8;  10  and  13  and  23/9.  Cowbit,  3/9  (EJR,  CBC). 
Boston  Point,  3/5;  4,  3/9  (JW).  Wisbech  S.F.,  30/4;  several  17  6  to 
17/7  (CBC).  2,  Holbeach,  15/12  (CBC)  (late  date). 

155.  Bar-tailed  Godwit.  Inland:  Bardney,  9-12  5  (ADT, 

El  A,  THW);  Wisbech  S.F.,  27-28/4;  11/5;  28/7  (CBC).  3,000, 
Wash  coast,  9-12/1  (ICTN).  GP. 

156.  Green  Sandpiper.  Winter:  singles  noted  LSF  and  near 
Horncastle  (ADT).  Spring:  Cleethorpes,  14/4,  22/4,  29  5  (LW). 
Autumn:  up  to  6,  Brigg  Beet  Factory;  LSF  and  Bardney,  see  tables; 
up  to  16,  Grantham  S.F.;  18  near  Horncastle;  up  to  5,  GP;  2,  Frampton 
Marsh. 

157.  Wood  Sandpiper.  Spring  (spring  records  are  rare): 
Bardney,  3,  26/5;  5,  27/5  (ADT);  Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  5,  25  5-15/6 
(CBC).  Autumn:  Riby,  29/7  (RM,  JK);  Bardney,  see  tables;  Grant¬ 
ham  S.F.,  10/8,  24/8  to  7/9  (FS,  DW,  PH,  CP);  S-T  Reserve,  11-15/8 
(CLO);  Horncastle,  18/8  (ADT);  GP,  2/9;  Cowbit,  3/9  (EJR);  Wisbech 
S.F.,  4,  3/7  to  17/8  (CBC). 

159.  Common  Sandpiper.  Late  record:  Wisbech  S.F.,  27  1 1 
(CBC).  GP. 

161.  Redshank.  5  pairs  bred  Brant  Meadows,  Lincoln  (PH, 

FS,  DW);  2  pairs,  Bardney;  Branston  Delph  (ADT);  at  least  5  pairs, 
Lea  Marshes,  Gainsborough  (JI,  ADT).  ca.  3,000,  Wash  coast, 
9-12/1  (ICTN.)  GP. 

162.  Spotted  Redshank.  Winter  (winter  records  very  rare): 
Boston  Point,  9/2  (JW);  30/11  (ELJ).  Spring  (spring  records  are 
unusual):  GP,  14/4;  Wisbech  S.F.,  2,  20/4  and  11/5  (CBC).  Autumn: 
Bardney,  25-30/8  (ADT);  Grantham  S.F.  1/9  (CP);  S-T  Reserve, 
6/10  (CLO,  KA);  Mablethorpe,  22/8  (El A);  GP,  27/8;  2,  23/9; 
26/9;  Boston  Point,  29/7,  28  and  30/9  (JW);  Wisbech  S.P.,  up  to  2, 
15/6  to  27/9  with  4,  26/8  and  one  till  22/11  (CBC). 

165.  Greenshank.  Inland:  Brigg  Beet  Factory,  27/7  (RM); 
Bardney  see  tables;  Grantham  S.F.,  6/1  (winter  records  are  rare)  and 
up  to  10  mid- Aug.  to  mid-Sept.  (CP);  9,  Cowbit,  3/9  (EJR);  Wisbech 
S.F.,  11/5  (CBC).  GP. 

169.  Knot.  Inland:  Bardney  and  LSF,  see  tables;  Wisbech 
S.F.,  up  to  8  in  Nov.  (CBC).  Estimated  total  in  Wash,  9-12/1, 
100,000  (CBC);  80,000  of  these  on  Lincolnshire  coast  (ICTN). 

170.  Purple  Sandpiper.  Skegness,  6/10  (HF). 

171.  Little  Stint.  Inland:  Bardney  and  LSF,  see  tables; 
Grantham  S.F.,  3,  6/10  (DW,  FS,  PH);  Cowbit,  3/9  (EJR);  Wisbech 
S.F.,  2-3,  16-26/5;  9-10/6  (spring  records  are  very  rare);  1-2,  3-21  9; 
influx  of  40,  26/9,  dwindling  to  2  by  19/10;  one  till  16/11  (unusually 
late)  (CBC).  Coastal:  S-T  Reserve,  6,  25/9  (CLO,  KA);  GP,  4,  1/10; 
Boston  Point,  4,  21/9;  12,  28/9;  12/10;  25/10  (JW,  ELJ). 
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173.  Temminck’s  Stint.  Wisbech  S.F.,  3,  30/5  (CBC).  This 
is  only  the  fourth  county  record  in  this  century. 

178.  Dunlin.  Inland:  LSF  and  Bardney  Autumn,  see  tables; 

Spring,  Bardney,  14,  9/5;  2,  12-13/5;  3,  14/5  (ADT,  THW);  Dogdyke 
Pits,  30/3  (HSH-H);  Grantham  S.F.,  2-7  in  Aug.;  10-15  in  Sept.; 
22,  25/12  (CP);  Sleaford  S.F.,  9/3  (WMP);  Cowbit,  23/3;  2,  27/4;  in 
autumn,  max:  60,  19/10  (EJR);  Wisbech  S.F.,  numbers  increased 
rapidly  to  350,  20/10,  to  700,  3/11,  and  then  rose  steadily  to  1,300 
by  8/12;  thereafter  numbers  fell  again  to  20  on  14/12;  these  large 
numbers  (which  are  very  unusual)  flighted  to  and  from  the  coast 
(CBC).  ca.  20,000  Wash  coast,  9-12/1  (ICTN).  GP. 

179.  Curlew  Sandpiper.  Inland,  Spring  (spring  records  are 
unusual):  Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  3,  11-25/5;  6,  26/5.  Inland,  Autumn: 
LSF  and  Bardney,  see  tables;  Crowland,  17/9  (EJR);  Wisbech  S.F., 
20-28/7;  15  arrived  between  24  and  26/9,  up  to  10  remaining  until 
19/10  and  one  till  6/11  (CBC).  Coastal:  S-T  Reserve,  25/9  (CLO, 
KA);  GP,  6,  6/8;  1-2,  5-8/9;  28/9;  5-6/10;  Frampton  Marsh,  5/9; 
6,  6/9;  21/9  (JW). 

181.  Sanderling.  Inland,  Spring:  Bardney,  2,  13/5  (ADT); 
Wisbech  S.F.  18/5  (CBC).  Inland,  Autumn:  Wisbech  S.F.,  20/7 ; 
26/8  (CBC).  GP. 

185.  Ruff.  Winter:  Wisbech  S.F.,  wintering  flock  of  21  (CBC). 
Spring:  Cleethorpes,  2,  2/3;  17/3;  2,  6-7/4  (LW);  Bardney,  5-7, 9-27/5 
(ADT,  EIA,  RWP,  THW);  Sleaford  S.F.,  5,  19/4  (WMP);  Cowbit, 
27/4  (EJR);  Wisbech  S.F.,  33,  20/4  (CBC).  Autumn:  Riby,  3,  29/7 
(RM,  JK);  LSF  and  Bardney  see  tables;  Grantham  S.F.,  up  to  11,  1/9 
to  6/10  (CP,  DW);  Saltfleet  Haven,  13/8  (CLO);GP,  1-6,28/8  to  13/9; 
Frampton  Marsh,  max:  of  42,  5/9  (JW,  CBC).  Late  bird,  Boston 
Point,  27/12  (ELJ,  CBC);  Wisbech  S.F.,  birds  began  to  return  from 
15/6  reaching  max:  of  25,  25-26/9;  up  to  80,  Oct.-Dec.  (CBC). 

187.  Grey  Phalarope.  Limber,  29/9  (RM).  This  bird  was 
picked  up  alive  but  died  later.  The  last  Lincolnshire  record  of  this 
species  was  in  1949  and  this  is  only  the  7th  since  Blathwayt’s  list  (1914). 

188.  Red-necked  Phalarope.  Wisbech  S.F.,  15/6  and  29/9 
(CBC).  There  have  only  been  nine  previous  Lincolnshire  records. 

189.  Stone  Curlew.  GP,  24/9;  first  record  since  1951. 

193.  Arctic  Skua.  Saltfleet  Haven,  21/8;  six  birds  seen  to 

circle,  gradually  gaining  height,  just  before  sunset,  then  drifted  south; 
possibly  the  start  of  a  migrational  flight  (CLO).  GP. 

194.  Great  Skua.  GP,  7/9;  22/9.  Holbeach,  1/9  (CBC). 

195.  Pomarine  Skua.  Dead,  Skegness,  27/12  (HF). 
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198.  Great  Black-backed  Gull.  Inland:  LSF,  5/1  (ADT); 

max:  Sleaford  refuse  dump,  22,  15/12  (WMP);  max:  Cowbit,  16,  12  1 
(EJR).  Wash  roost,  Jan.,  1,000  (ICTN)  GP. 

199.  Lesser  Black-backed  Gull.  Winter:  Cowbit,  2,  5  1 

(EJR);  Boston,  2  Scandinavian,  16/11;  Boston  Point,  7/12;  2,  8  12 
(ELJ).  GP. 

200.  Herring  Gull.  Wash  roost,  Jan.,  4,000  (ICTN).  GP. 

201.  Common  Gull.  Wash  roost,  Jan.,  35,000  (ICTN).  GP. 

202.  Glaucous  Gull.  Cleethorpes,  19/1  (LW).  GP,  23/12. 

207.  Little  Gull.  Immature,  Skegness,  27/8  (HF).  Wisbech 
S.F.,  13/8;  4,  18/8;  1/9;  2,  29/9  (CBC). 

208.  Black-headed  Gull.  Wisbech  S.F.,  3  pairs  bred  (CBC). 

c.  170  at  colony  on  Wainfleet  flats,  19/5  (HF).  Wash  roost,  Jan, 
60,000  (ICTN).  GP. 

211.  Kittiwake.  Inland:  dead,  Wisbech  S.F.,  29/12  (CBC).  GP. 

212.  Black  Tern.  Spring:  Cleethorpes,  12/5  (LW);  Bardney, 
3,  9/5;  9,  11/5  (ADT);  Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  17,  11-30/5  (CBC). 
Autumn:  Lambert  Hill  Pond,  Brocklesby,  24-29/8  (RM);  Saltfleet 
Haven,  2,11/8;  4,  12/8;  10/9  (CLO);  LSF,  2,  24/9  (EIA,  THW); 
Bardney,  up  to  6,  9/8  to  28/9  (ADT);  Grantham  S.F.,  10,  10  8;  6, 
17-18/8  (CP,  DW,  FS,  PH);  Cowbit,  5,  3/9  (EJR);  GP,  25.  12/8;  up 
to  4  till  22/8  (GP);  22/9  (TVBW);  Boston  Point,  8,  7/8;  4,  29/8;  9,  28/9; 
Frampton  Marsh,  6,  14/9  (JW);  Freiston,  2/11  (late  date;  flew  S.W. 
inland — ELJ);  Wisbech  S.F.,  up  to  5,  Aug.-Sept.  and  one  till  19/10 
(CBC). 

213.  White-winged  Black  Tern.  Grantham  S.F.,  17-18  8 
(DW,  FS,  PH,  WMP,  GFJ).  [Another  bird  probably  of  this  species, 
but  in  a  plumage  indistinguishable  from  that  of  a  Whiskered  Tern, 
was  at  Bardney,  18/8  (WMP,  GFJ,  RKC,  LC)].  See  British  Birds , 
li,  159-60.  This  is  the  first  properly  authenticated  record  of  this 
species  in  Lincolnshire,  two  pre-1914  records  being  inadequately 
substantiated. 

217/8.  Common/Arctic  Tern.  Inland  breeding  records  of 
Common  Tern:  ca.  15  pairs  at  two  sites,  Coningsby  area  (RM,  ADT, 
HSH-H).  Inland  migration  records:  Hykeham  Pits,  29  4  (EIA, 
THW);  Bardney,  small  parties  flying  east,  during  May;  present  in 
small  numbers  1/6  to  29/8  (max.  4,  16/7)(ADT);  Cowbit,  2,  1/8;  17/8; 
Spalding,  2,  3/8  (EJR).  G.P. 

222.  Little  Tern.  Breeding  records:  several  pairs  (unsuccess¬ 
ful),  North  Coates  (RM);  no  breeding  success,  Saltfleet  (CLO);  usual 
numbers,  GP.  Inland  record:  Cow'bit,  2,  17/8  (EJR,  CBC). 

223.  Sandwich  Tern.  Inland:  Wisbech  S.F.,  3,  27/8;  one 

after  dark  flying  south,  29/8;  9,  3/9  (CBC).  GP. 

224.  Razorbill.  Dead,  Skegness,  22/12  (HF). 
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226.  Little  Auk.  Numbers  of  this  species  were  noted  in  flight 
in  the  Wash  on  9/11  following  strong  E.N.E.  winds — 3,  GP  (FS,  DW); 
9,  Boston  Point  (JW,  ELJ).  Immediately  after  this  there  was  evidently 
a  small-scale  “  wreck  ”  and  during  the  next  three  days  reports  came 
from  a  wide  area,  many  of  them  inland:  Scremby  (AES);  Limber; 
Ulceby;  Risby;  Great  Coates  (RM);  Cleethorpes,  3;  Humberstone 
(LW) ;  Brackenborough  (CLO) ;  Gautby  (GM) ;  Billinghay  (GA) ;  near 
Grantham  (WMP);  Skendleby  (JW).  Outside  these  dates:  Alford, 
26/10  (AES);  Sutton-on- Sea,  27/11  (AES);  Boston  Point,  in  flight, 
14/12  (JW,  ELJ,  CBC). 

227.  Guillemot.  Dead  birds:  GP,  19/1  (KR);  Skegness,  22/12 
(HF).  Live  birds:  GP,  23/8;  Skegness,  Oct.  (“Daily  Mirror”  per 
B.T.O.). 

230.  Puffin.  Injured  bird,  GP,  13/10. 

Collared  Turtle-dove.  A  pair  joined  the  original  bird  that  has 
been  at  Greetwell  since  1952  and  bred  successfully,  rearing  two  young 
(RM,  EK).  In  view  of  this  event  and  the  breeding  of  the  species  in 
Norfolk  and  elsewhere,  it  seems  reasonable  to  remove  the  controversial 
square  brackets  that  hitherto  surrounded  it  and  to  admit  it  to  the 
Lincolnshire  list. 

248.  Long-eared  Owl.  Bred  Risby,  Croxby  (RM,  MEP)  and 
Cadwell  (JL).  Coastal  migration  records :  S-T  Reserve,  6-8/10  (CLO) ; 
GP,  3/8;  17  &  24/9. 

249.  Short-eared  Owl.  Bred  GP,  near  Scunthorpe  (RM, 
SB,  JK)  (both  records  as  in  1956)  and  S-T  Reserve.  Humberstone, 
late  Dec.  (DJS).  Risby,  18/7  (MEP).  Bardney,  8/9  &  25/12  (DW, 
FS,  PH).  Baumber,  10/11  (RWP,  THW).  Maidenwell,  28/8  (JL). 
S-T  Reserve,  1-2,  3/3  to  25/7;  3-4,  28/7-6/10;  6,  7/10;  10,  8/10;  13, 
20/10;  3,  24/10;  6,  27/10  (CLO).  GP,  up  to  3  present  throughout 
year  with  9  on  15/9.  Freiston,  12/10;  2,  19/10  (ELJ).  Cowbit,  4, 
19/10;  2,  23/11  (EJR).  The  numbers  seen  in  the  second  half  of 
October  are  worthy  of  note. 

252.  Nightjar.  Coastal  migration  records:  S-T  Reserve,  26- 
27/9  C per  CLO);  GP,  22/9. 

255.  Swift.  GP,  large-scale  south-westerly  movement  started 
slowly  in  the  afternoon  of  8/6  and  continued  all  day,  9/6,  2,000+  birds 
passing  (GP,  JC,  FN).  GP. 

259.  Bee-eater.  GP,  2/9.  This  is  the  third  Lincolnshire 
record  and  the  first  since  1880. 

261.  Hoopoe.  Skegness  golf-links,  2,  2/5  (BM). 

263.  Great  Spotted  Woodpecker.  A  number  of  this  species 
was  associated  with  the  big  coastal  movements  of  tits :  on  the  Humber 
Bank  N.W.  of  Grimsby  (JD);  Grainthorpe  (10  birds  all  to  the  N.W.) 
(LW);  S-T  Reserve  (4  birds)  (CLO);  GP  (22  birds  with  max.  of  5, 
18/8). 
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265.  Wryneck.  Wisbech  S.F.,  9/9  (CBC). 

271.  Woodlark.  4  pairs  bred  Scawby  area  (RM). 

272.  Skylark.  Early  breeding  record:  Lincoln,  c  3,  30  3 
(PJP).  No  major  migratory  movements  noted,  GP. 

273.  Shore  Lark.  Cleethorpes,  near  where  seen  in  1956  (KR). 
GP,  up  to  14  Jan. -Mar.  and  (late  records)  2,  22/4  and  6,  28  4;  up  to 
10  Nov.-Dee.  Freiston,  7/12  (JW,  ELJ,  CBC). 

274.  Swallow.  Late  breeding  record:  brood  hatched.  South 
Rauceby,  8/9  (WMP).  Early  arrivals:  GP,  16/3;  small  movement, 
Barton-on-Humber,  24/3  (FS,  DW,  PH).  Late  records:  Glentworth, 
2,  19/11  (MEP);  Spilsby,  2,  19/11  (GRP);  Scotter,  22/11  (WLD).  GP. 

277.  Sand  Martin.  Early  arrival:  7,  Barton-on-Humber,  24  3 
(FS,  DW,  PH).  GP. 

280.  Carrion  Crow.  Small  immigration,  GP,  27/10. 

281.  Hooded  Crow.  Inland:  Limber  (JT);  Nocton  Fen,  9/1; 
12,  5/3  (EIA,  THW);  Greenfield  Wood,  7/4  (MO).  Summer  records: 
GP,  4/5  &  24/7. 

282  Rook.  Brackenborough  Hall,  two  nests  with  small  young 
calling,  24/11;  they  did  not  survive  (CLO,  KA).  GP. 

286.  Jay.  Small  numbers  associated  with  the  big  movements 
of  tits:  Somercotes  Haven,  6/10  (LW);  S-T  Reserve,  9,  6/10;  2,  13  10 
(CLO,  KA).  Cowbit,  29/8  (EJR),  not  previously  recorded  here. 

288-294.  Tit  spp.  The  autumn  of  1957  saw  a  remarkable 
migration  of  tits  (principally  Blue  and  Great  Tits)  with  associated 
species  that  was  recorded  all  round  the  east  and  south  coasts  of  England. 
This  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  national  report.  In  Lincolnshire  these 
large-scale  movements  of  tits  have  occasionally  been  noted  before — 
by  Caton  Haigh  in  1898,  1899,  1919  and  1923;  and  more  recently  at 
GP  in  1949. 

Early  indications  of  what  was  to  come  were  noted  at  Cleethorpes 
on  16,  28  &  29/9,  and  at  GP  on  8  &  22/9  and  2/10.  6/10  was  the  peak 

day.  The  following  table  showrs  the  numbers  and  directions  of  Blue 
Tits  on  6  &  7/10. 


Observation  Point  (Observer) 

to  N.  or  N.W. 

to  S.  or  S.E. 

Grimsby  Docks  (JD) 

15:0 

0:0 

Cleethorpes 

7:0 

0:0 

Pye’s  Hall,  Grainthorpe  (LW) 

77:16 

0:24 

S-T  Reserve  (CLO) 

25:0 

65:10 

Gibraltar  Point 

0:0 

200:100 
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Much  smaller  numbers  of  Great  Tits  (e.g.  6,  S-T  Reserve:  12,  GP) 
were  accompanying  them  and  at  least  3  Coal  Tits  were  noted  at  Pye’s 
Hall.  The  movement  continued  on  a  reduced  scale  8-13/10,  but,  after 
mist  on  14/10,  was  renewed  on  15/10  when  266  in  25  parties  (mainly 
Blue  but  at  least  one  Great  and  five  Coal)  moved  S.E.  at  Cleethorpes. 
A  party  of  18  Long-tailed  Tits  was  also  noted  there;  it  climbed  quite 
high  and  flew  N.W.  On  16/10,  92  tits  moved  S.E.,  some  of  them  after 
coming  in  off  the  Humber.  On  17/10,  7  Coal  Tits  were  seen  in  one 
Cleethorpes  garden.  On  19/10,  99  tits  in  13  parties  moved  N.W., 
again  some  coming  off  the  Humber.  On  20/10,  39  N.W.  On  24/10, 
66  N.W.  and  102  S.E.  The  more  southerly  stations  were  not  regularly 
manned  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period  but  Long-tailed  Tits  were 
recorded  at  S-T  Reserve,  7  &  8/10  and  GP,  6/10  and  several  Coal  Tits 
at  GP  late  in  Oct.  Although  the  visible  movement  at  GP  was  S.W., 
it  should  be  noted  that  a  Blue  Tit  ringed  on  7/10  was  recovered  5  days 
later  at  Barton-on-Humber.  Movement  was  also  noted  at  Freiston 
on  12  &  19/10  (ELJ).  GP. 

293.  Willow  Tit.  Coastal  record:  GP,  14/7. 

299.  Wren.  A  number  of  Wrens  appear  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  tit  movements.  They  were  noted  at  Grimsby  Docks  and 
Cleethorpes  and  were  in  greater  numbers  than  usual  at  GP  (see  tables). 

302.  Fieldfare.  No  immigrations  noted,  GP. 

303.  Song  Thrush.  Early  breeding  noted,  Sleaford  (WMP). 
No  immigrations,  GP. 

304.  Redwing.  No  immigrations  noted,  GP. 

307.  Ring  Ouzel.  Several,  Donna  Nook,  22-23/9  (RM,  WE). 
S-T  Reserve,  2,  26/9  (CLO).  GP,  27-28/4  (spring  records  are  rare); 
4/9;  3,  5/9;  11/9;  23/9.  Freiston,  19/10  (ELJ,  CBC). 

308.  Blackbird.  Early  breeding  records:  Sleaford,  nest  with 
young  and  another  with  eggs,  30/3  (WMP);  Scunthorpe,  hen  started 
building  27/2,  laid  first  egg  20/3  and  young  left  nest  19/4 — she  then 
reared  two  more  broods  in  the  same  nest,  laying  first  eggs  on  27/4 
and  4/6  (JHD).  No  immigrations  noted,  GP. 

311.  Wheatear.  At  least  3  pairs  bred,  Risby  Warren  (RM). 
Cleethorpes,  big  passage  21-30/9  with  max.  of  80,  22  9  (LW).  Com¬ 
parable  passage  at  GP  (see  tables)  at  this  time. 

317.  Stonechat.  A  small  but  welcome  increase  in  the  number 
of  records.  Cleethorpes,  9  &  18/2;  5/4  (LW).  S-T  Reserve,  13/1; 
2,  24/2;  7/10;  2,  13/10;  24/10  (CLO,  RM).  Skegness,  3,  3/10  (CLO). 
GP,  several  days  Jan. -Feb.;  1-2,  16/9  to  6/10.  Boston  Point,  1-2, 
19/10  to  end  of  year  (JW,  ELJ,  CBC).  Cowbit,  1/6  (EJR,  CBC). 

318.  Whinchat.  Bred  Coleby  (several  pairs)  (FS,  DW,  PH) 

and  Cowbit  (EJR).  GPf 
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320.  Redstart.  Bred  Limber  (2  pairs),  Scawby  (2  pairs)  (RM, 
WE,  SB),  Greetwell  (EK)  and  probably  Burwell  Wood  and  Linwood 
Warren  Reserve  (CLO).  Influx,  22-23/9  noted  Cleethorpes  (up  to  8) 
(LW),  Donna  Nook  (RM,  WE),  and  GP  (see  tables). 

322.  Nightingale.  2  pairs  bred  Pelham  Pillar  Woods,  Brockles- 
by  (RM). 

325.  Robin.  Small  influx  noted,  Cleethorpes,  21-30  9  (LW). 

GP. 

327.  Grasshopper  Warbler.  Singing  males:  2,  Pelham’s 
Pillar  Wood,  Brocklesby  (RM);  Linwood  Warren;  3  (big  reduction, 
12  in  1956),  Burwell  Wood;  S-T  Reserve  (CLO);  GP. 

333.  Reed  Warbler.  Bred  GP;  but  one  on  24/8  was  probably 
a  migrant. 

345.  Barred  Warbler.  GP,  1/10. 

356.  Chiff-chaff.  Singing  males  in  breeding  season:  2,  Bur¬ 
well  Wood;  Louth;  Elkington  Vale  (CLO).  GP,  few  records:  14/4; 
14/9;  2/10. 

357.  Wood  Warbler.  Limber,  29/4  to  5/5  (RM).  GP,  22/9 
(TVBW). 

366.  Spotted  Flycatcher.  Cowbit,  34,  3/9  (EJR,  CBC).  GP. 

368.  Pied  Flycatcher.  Influx,  22-23/9  noted  Cleethorpes 
(LW),  Donna  Nook  (RM),  S-T  Reserve  (CLO)  and  GP  (see  tables). 
Cowbit  Wash,  3/9  (EJR,  CBC). 

371.  Dunnock.  Early  breeding  record:  Sleaford,  c.\ 3,  30  3 
(WMP).  Unusual  numbers  noted  at  Cleethorpes  at  the  time  of  the 
movements  of  tits  (LW).  GP. 

376.  Tree  Pipit.  Singing  males  in  east  Lincolnshire:  3,  Bur¬ 
well  Wood;  Burwell  Vale  (CLO). 

379.  Water  Pipit.  Boston  Docks,  2,  9/2  (ELJ,  KR,  CBC). 
This  is  only  the  third  record  for  Lincolnshire. 

380.  White  Wagtail.  LSF,  19/4;  Bardney,  14/4;  canal  south 
of  Lincoln,  23/4  (ADT). 

381.  Grey  Wagtail.  Winter  records:  Scunthorpe,  5/10  (JC); 

Laceby,  Jan.-Feb.  &  27/10  (GCH);  Cleethorpes,  26/10  &  7/11  (LW); 
Saltfleetby,  22/12  (CLO);  Market  Rasen,  27/12  (JHG);  Gonerby, 
2,  Jan.;  Grantham  S.F.,  7/12  (CP);  Denton,  6/1  (JHG).  '  GP. 

382.  Yellow  Wagtail.  Breeding  records:  10  pairs,  Brant 

Meadows,  Lincoln  (PH,  FS,  DW);  2  pairs,  Sleaford  S.F.  (WMP); 
none,  Grantham  S.F.  where  it  has  bred  in  the  past  (CP).  GP, 
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383.  Waxwing.  There  were  two  immigrations  of  this  species 
in  1957.  Feb. -Mar. :  Barton-on-Humber,  2/3  (CGE);  6,  Ravendale, 
17/2  (HP);  3,  Legsby,  19/2  (RFW);  Great  Gonerby,  19/2  (CP); 

2,  Skegness,  23-25/2  (AMH);  21,  Seacroft,  Skegness,  19-21/2,  dim¬ 
inishing  thereafter  to  9,  3/3  and  1,  9/3  (HF);  2,  Boston,  10/3  (KMT); 

3,  Spalding,  late  Feb.  {per  EJR).  Nov.-Dee.:  3,  Healing,  8/12  (GJB); 
Louth,  27/11  (EAE);  Elkington,  12/12;  2,  Cockerington,  15/12; 
Hallington,  22/12  (CLO);  4,  Sloothby  nr.  Willoughby,  late  Nov.; 
Scremby,  15/12  (AES);  7,  Welton,  14/11;  Ryland,  20/11  (JW);  several 
Lincoln,  early  Dec.  (CHS);  Seacroft,  Skegness,  6,  4/12;  5,  21/12; 
2,22/12;  11,  25/12;  4,  30/12  (HF);  GP,  9,  8/12;  14,  22/12  (GP);  2, 
Boston,  12/11  (JW);  4,  Holbeach,  6/11  (CBC). 

384.  Great  Grey  Shrike.  Cleethorpes,  24/10  (LW). 

389.  Starling.  Immigration  on  a  small  scale,  GP,  noted  only 
on  3/11. 

391.  Hawfinch.  Brocklesby,  2,  8  &  11/3;  almost  daily  1-15/4; 
Scawby,  31/3  (RM).  GP,  26/12. 

394.  Siskin.  Scawby,  24/3  (RM).  S-T  Reserve,  3,  29/9. 
Skegness,  2,  6/10  (HF).  Freiston,  12/10  (ELJ,  CBC).  Associated 
with  movements  of  tits,  but  not  noted  on  N.E.  coast.  GP. 

396.  Twite.  4,000,  Wash  coast,  9-12/1  (ICTN).  GP. 

397.  Redpoll.  One  of  3  at  Freiston,  12/10,  was  judged  to  be  a 

Mealy  Redpoll  {c.f.  flammed)  (ELJ).  Associated  with  movements  of 
tits  but  not  noted  on  N.E.  coast.  GP. 

404.  Crossbill.  20,  Scawby  Woods,  13/1;  4,  7/4.  2,  Limber, 

15/1  (RM,  WE). 

408.  Brambling.  Scarce  in  1957-8  winter.  Only  passage 
records:  GP,  3,  1/10;  2,  4/11. 

409.  Yellowhammer.  Recorded  moving  in  greater  numbers 

than  usual  during  big  movements  of  tits  (LW).  GP. 

410.  Corn  Bunting.  Flock  of  150+  on  saltings  at  Skegness, 
18-19/5  (HF).  Flocks  at  this  time  of  year  have  been  noted  before  at 
GP,  but  this  was  an  unusually  large  one. 

422.  Lapland  Bunting.  Cleethorpes,  up  to  5,  Jan.-Mar.  (LW). 
North  Coates,  24/2  (RM).  S-T  Reserve,  4,  3/2  (CLO).  GP,  2, 
28/12  (HF).  71,  Wash  coast,  9-12/1  (ICTN). 

423.  Snow  Bunting.  Inland:  Coningsby,  up  to  70,  Jan.- 

Mar.  (HSH-H);  Cadwell,  10,  7/11;  25/11  (JL).  Very  numerous  (up 
to  500),  S-T  Reserve,  Jan.-Feb.  (CLO).  GP. 

425.  Tree  Sparrow.  Considerable  N.W.  movement  with  the 
big  migrations  of  tits  noted  (500)  at  Pye’s  Hall,  Grainthorpe  and  (250) 
at  S-T  Reserve  (6/10)  (LW,  CLO);  S.W.  in  large  numbers  at  GP  the 
same  day. 


